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HE great reform of the decade 
in Boston school administration 
was the substitution on January 

1,1906, of a school committee of five for 
one of twenty-four. This created an or- 
ganization of great potency and led to 
numerous important reforms. I can 
hardly hope to sketch them briefly, 
much less attempt their adequate rela- 
tion, in the time alloted me. I will, 
with your permission, do what I can 
within the limit set. 

The new committee began its admin- 
istration by the abolition of sub-com- 
mittees, the agencies through which 
the old board had largely transacted 
its affairs. This not only resulted in 
the absolute publicity which now pre- 
vails, but necessarily required enlarg- 
ing the functions of the school officials 
and strengthening their hands. These 
officials, therefore, were placed upon 
tenure, and were charged to a large de- 
gree with the duties of the sub-commit- 
tees of the old board. 

The financial department of the 
school committee was completely re- 
organized. A board of apportionment 
was created to divide properly the sums 
appropriated for supplies and inciden- 
tals, and many effective and systematic 
economies were introduced. Coal is 





bought to-day at a price determined by 
chemicalanalysis ; lightand gas charges 
have been considerably reduced; all 
purchases are made upon open compe- 
tition, and many other minor econo- 
mies have been effected. The main 
function of one official now is to buy 
upon proper requisitions. The main 
function of another official created by 
the new school committee is to audit 
the bills, to classify the expenditures, 
and to act as financial adviser of the 
school committee. I invite your atten- 
tion to the annual reports of these two 
officials. The report of the business 
agent shows a thorough financial diag- 
nosis of the system. The allotment 
with precision of the proper amount 
for expenditure for each item in ad- 
vance is now under careful study and 
will soon be available. The school 
committee has not only handled well 
the existing appropriations, but has 
also secured increased appropriations 
for the public schools. 

The schoolhouse custodian was vest- 
ed with the custody of schoolhouses 
and with the supervision of the janitor 
force. The appointment of janitors 
must be made under civil service laws. 
The promotion of janitors has been put 
by the new school committee upon a 
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strict merit basis. The compensation 
of janitors has been put upon an auto- 
matic basis. All “pull” has been abol- 
ished from the field of appointment, 
promotion and compensation of jan- 
itors. I invite your attention to a de- 
tailed examination of this system. 

The secretary has been vested with 
various functions of former sub-com- 
mittees. He deals with all applications 
for the use of school premises under 
fair and uniform rules, which have 
stimulated an extended use of school 
buildings and of school yards. He en- 
forces properly and uniformly the rules 
and regulations of the school commit- 
tee, and a system which was notably 
decentralized has been brought into 
close and harmonious relations under 
proper and uniform rules and regula- 
tions. 

The whole system has been sym- 
metrically articulated. The superin- 
tendent’s term of office has been ex- 
tended from two years to six years, and 
his powers have in all respects been im- 
mensely, enlarged. The supervisors 
have had their term of office extended. 
Their name has been changed to as- 
sistant superintendent and their pow- 
ers have been greatly enlarged. To the 
superintendent and assistant superin- 
tendent have been transferred many 
functions of the old sub-committees. 
Under the old regime the school sys- 
tem was administered by the division 
committees. To-day it is administered 
by the superintendent and assistant su- 
perintendents. The powers of the prin- 
cipals have been enlarged. They have 
been vested with the power to pass 
such legislation, not inconsistent with 
that of their official superiors, as they 
deem wise. The power of the aver- 
age teacher has been greatly increased, 
and she to-day, through the various 
councils and conferences, exercises far 
more influence of a proper type than 
ever before. The result has been a sym- 
metrical articulation of the school sys- 
tem from the top to the bottom. 

The new school committee has ac- 
complished much toward improving 
the teaching service. It has raised the 
standards for admission to the Normal 
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School, from which most of our teach- 
ers come. It has made more efficient 
the work of that school. A model 
school has been created to give the 
Normal school pupils practice. A su- 
pervisor of practice has been appointed 
to make this part of the work of the 
Normal School pupils as effective as 
possible. A supervisor of substitutes 
has been appointed to observe and as- 
sist the Normal School pupils after 
graduation and during the period of 
substitution. An elaborate and well- 
articulated system for the education, 
observation and assistance of Normal 
School pupils has been created. Ap- 
pointment of instructors has been 
placed upon a civil-service basis. Com- 
parative merit instead of pull regulates 
the matter. Entrance to the service 
has therefore been carefully safe- 
guarded. The new school committee 
has done much to stimulate efficiency 
in the service. It-has established the 
promotional examination plan, which 
makes increase in salary dependent 
upon increase in efficiency, and not, as 
in the past, upon the mere ability to 
live and fill a place. It has created a 
system of sabbatical years’ absences on 
half-pay for the purpose of rest or 
travel and study. It has arranged with 
neighboring colleges for courses for the 
assistance of the teachers. It has es- 
tablished teachers’ reference libraries. 
It has established a pension system for 
the retirement of superannuated teach- 
ers upon fair pensions. It has estab- 
lished a maximum age for admission 
to the service as teacher of 40, and a 
maximumageof continuance in the ser- 
vice of 70. The new school committee 
has, in short, endeavored to guard the 
entrance to the service, to better the 
condition and to stimulate the effi- 
ciency of those in the service, and to 
make possible the decent departure 
from the service of those whose effi- 
ciency has waned. 

Great and important changes have 
been made in the elementary schools. 
The average number of pupils per 
teacher has been materially reduced. 
A decade ago it was 53; to-day it is 44. 
The course of study has been reduced 




















from nine years to eight years. This 
has involved the establishment of a 
new course of study and the division 
of each class into groups, progressing 
at different rates of speed. These have 
proved reforms of great importance. 
Considerable attention has been given 
to the moral development of the chil- 
dren, and in the reorganization of the 
truant officers’ force, in the creation of 
a supervisor of licensed minors, in 
the establishment of the disciplinary 
classes, and in the creation of the Ju- 
venile Court, through the initiative of 
the school committee, progress has 
been made in this direction. The health 
of the children has been carefully pro- 
moted. A department of school hygiene 
of broad scope and of large efficiency 
has been established. Extensive play- 
ground activities have been under- 
taken. Systematic school athletics 
have beenorganized. Advanced courses 
in physical education have been estab- 
lished. Nurses have been appointed to 
look out for the physical welfare of the 
children in connection with the school 
physicians. Systematic measuring and 
weighing of the school children for the 
purpose of studying their growth is be- 
ing undertaken. A careful study has 
been made of the health of the children 
attending the first three grades of tlie 
schools by a committee of competent 
physicians, and their recommendations 
are being carried into effect. A com- 
mittee of eminent oculists and elec- 
tricians have made certain suggestions 
with reference to the lighting effects 
in the schools, and the children are 
profiting from their expert knowledge. 
Open-air rooms have been established 
in many schools, and an open-air school 
has been established in Franklin Park 
for the benefit of pupils of low vitality. 
A medical inspector of special classes 
has been appointed to examine children 


whose mentality is questioned. Each’ 


child in one large division of the city 
has been examined to see whether it is 
a diphtheria carrier, and it is hoped 
that perseverance in this course may 
go a long way toward stamping out 
that disease. Finally, with a view to 
emphasizing more forcibly in the minds 
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of teachers and pupils the value of good 
health, a health day has been estab- 
lished in the public schools. The school 
committee has done much to promote 
the vocational training of children in 
the elementary schools. Experiments 
are being conducted in various parts 
of the city in manual training, shop 
arithmetic, working drawing, design, 
shop work, tool and metal work, textile 
work, printing, bookbinding, shoe re- 
pairing, furniture making, cabinet mak- 
ing, metal working, sheet metal work- 
ing, silver smithing, hand and machine 
sewing, cookery, housekeeping and do- 
mestic science. A committee on voca- 
tional advice has been established, con- 
sisting of people within and without 
the service, to assist the children grad- 
uating from the elementary schools in 
shaping their future careers. While 
progress has been made in all these ad- 
vanced directions, the school commit- 
tee has never failed to emphasize those 
fundamental studies which constitute 
the backbone of the public school sys- 
tem. 

Great and important changes have 
been made in the secondary schools. 
New courses of study have been estab- 
lished. Uniformity of instruction and 
economy have been promoted by the 
creation of heads of departments and 
of instructors, and the better classifica- 
tion of the teaching force which has re- 
sulted. Rules have been formulated 
and put in operation to eliminate from 
high schools pupils infirm of purpose, 
and a summer high school has been es- 
tablished to enable those who are defi- 
cient in their courses to save a year’s 
attendance. ‘The school committee has 
eliminated from the high school many 
of the ill-attended and therefore costly 
electives. The speaker believes that no 
part of the school system stands in 
greater need of reorganization than do 
the high schools. Each school of sec- 
ondary education ought to be abso- 
lutely definite and of single purpose in 
its aims. It ought either to be cultural, 
commercial or industrial, long term or 
short term, and when the high schools 
have attained that singleness of pur- 
pose greater efficiency at less expense 
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per pupil will result. Great progress 
has been made in this direction. The 
High School of Commerce has been 
established, a long-term high school, to 
prepare boys for commercial life. The 
High School of Practical Arts has been 
established, a long-term high school, to 
prepare girls for home-making or for 
feminine occupations. The Mechanic 
Arts High School, a long-term school, 
has been devoted by the new school 
committee to the single aim of prepar- 
ing its pupils for industrial efficiency. 
Purely cultural secondary schools we 
have always had. Short-term second- 
ary schools have also been established, 
i. e., the trade school for girls, whose 
name explains its purpose, and the 
school of bookbinding and printing, 
whose aim is obvious. The school com- 
mittee established a short-term clerical 
high school, but the lack of funds has 
resulted in its temporary suspension. 
The ideal of democracy, the extension 
to the individual of the best opportu- 
nities, has been sensibly promoted in 
the last five years of secondary school 
administration. 

In the continuation schools the same 
ideals have served as guides. In the 
evening elementary schools proper, in 
the evening elementary schools for 
non-English-speaking people, in the 
evening elementary school classes in 
millinery, sewing, dressmaking and 
cookery, in the evening high schools 
proper, in the evening commercial high 
schools, in the evening vocational high 
schools, in the evening industrial 
schools and in the part-time day con- 
tinuation schools for the wholesale 
leather and dry goods industries, the 
new school committee has reorganized 
and extended its system of continua- 
tion schools into a well-rounded and 
effective whole. 

The establishment of the new school 
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committee has led, in brief, to many 
reforms whose effects have been far- 
reaching. The mere bald recital of 
them has formed the basisof this paper. 
While their just exposition in proper 
detail and in true relation to the sys- 
tems of the past and the present and to 
the ideals of the future would require 
many times the space and time allotted 
me, yet the large effects of the work 
of the new school committee may be 
briefly summarized. The whole sys- 
tem has been entirely removed from 
the field of politics. The most helpful 
citizens in their particular lines have 
been drafted for service as advisory 
committees. The educational, official 
and financial administration of the 
schools has been made moral and effi- 
cient. The selection, promotion and 
retirement of teachers, officers and 
other employes of the school committee 
have been placed upon the most liberal, 
progressive and meritorious lines. The 
welfare of the pupils from the point of 
view of their health and morals has 
been materially advanced. The educa- 
tional opportunities afforded to pupils 
in the elementary schools, in the sec- 
ondary schools, both long and short 
terms, in the evening schools of vari- 
ous types, and in the other continua- 
tion schools, have been immensely en- 
larged ; and in all branches—in the old 
studies which constitute the basis of 
all public school education, in the 
higher cultural subjects and in those 
commercial and industrial fields which 
have become so important in this age— 
the public school system of Boston has 
not only kept abreast of the best school 
systems in the United States, but has, 
in some respects, set the standard on 
this continent. The new school com- 
mittee has, in short, purified and vital- 
ized the public school system of Bos- 
ton. 
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which is a signal one in the con- 
sciousness of nearly five thousand 
college women. Chroniclers havealready 
recorded this day as a milestone in the 
progress of a great institution and of 
American education. To the mind of 
him who has not been an actor on this 
particular stage this chronicling will 
mean the dry array of certain facts 
concerning educational growth and the 
association of the life of one man with 
this growth. To those who have par- 
ticipated in this enactment the chron- 
icling is but an index to various and in- 
timate recollections which will ever be 
vivid and vital and emblazoned with 
the influence and spirit of one man. 
Chronicling, of itself, is a vain thing. 
History, of herself and for herself, is 
but a bloodless figure gazing down a 
chasm piled high with a chaotic mass 
of dry bones and gasping facts. It is 
the interpretation of the past and the 
light which its shadow casts upon the 
present and future which make the 
chronicling of things of consequence. 
Come with me—it matters not whether 
as actor or onlooker on its stage—and 
let us reflect ; let us interpret the chron- 


fe is the dawning of a day,—a day 














LAURENUS CLARK SEELYE 
A CRUSADER IN THE CAUSE EDUCATION 


By ETHEL SYFORD 


icling. Let us turn the lock in the 
door of the Hall of Fame of American 
education and mark who tread there. 
Here comes one who was and is world- 
famous as a scientist; out of the array 
I see a number whose research and re- 
sults along certain lines of scientific in- 
vestigation entitle them to badges of 
honor. There are those who wear their 
official gowns well and with refined 
dignity, who have given much and to 
whom much is due, but who have 
judged falsely, and who can never erase 
from their hands the bloodstain of 
some bleeding individual whom they 
have crushed in un-Christian and cruel- 
est injustice. There are several who 
are identified with education in the 
Middle West in a never-to-be-forgotten 
way. Others stand forth as associated 
with certain movements of educational 
value, and still others by virtue of a 
significant individualism and its utter- 
ance. 

But listen. I hear the voice of an 
amen, —full-voiced, definitely full of 
conviction, yet beseeching, soulful, a 
prayer in itself. There he stands,—a 
tall, lithe figure, head erect, with 
the intrepid resoluteness of “Forward, 
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march!” eyes lit with a far-seeing fire 
of spirituality, and his mouth set firm 
with the absolute conviction of its 
practicability for the fight—and for 
any fight ; his whole countenance aglow 
with the flush of fearless enthusiasm, 
now lined with an occasional furrow 
of unerring sagacity and wisdom, and 
now lit with a smile that is sympathy 
and human kindness. Whose is this 
strangely wondrous face? It is a face full 
of the things which made and guided 
Smith College. You ask who he is, and 
before I could tell you a host over five 
thousand strongclamor tocry out, “Pres- 
ident Seelye”—Laurenus Clark Seelye, 
a fearless adventurer, a crusader in the 
name of God and of education for 
women—‘the young David,” he was 


called during his pastorate of the 
North Congregational Church in 


Springfield, which position he held dur- 
ing a part of his young manhood. 

In 1871 he was chosen as the first 
president of Smith College by a com- 
mittee which had been appointed to se- 
lect the head of this institution. The 
equipment consisted of one building,— 
the homestead of Judge Dewey,—a 
fund of over three hundred thousand 
dollars from the estate of Sophia Smith, 
and a board of eleven trustees named 
by Miss Smith in her will. The man 
who was chosen by these trustees to 
become president was at that time Pro- 
fessor Seelye of Amherst College. His 
very first act in regard to the sum- 
mons was compatible with the sagacity 
he has always shown in regard to prac- 
tical problems. He declined the sum- 
mons. He considered the funds at the 
disposal of the proposed college inade- 
quate to properly carry out the proper 
plans. However, he reconsidered his 
reply and agreed to accept the presi- 
dency on the condition that the fund 
be allowed to accumulate interest to 
make it sufficient to build the neces- 
sary buildings before they actually 
opened the doors. Accordingly, the 





doors of Smith College did not open 
until September 9, 1875. Again Presi- 
dent Seelye was far-seeing and insisted 
that there be no preparatory depart- 
ment, and that the intellectual stand- 
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ard should be on a par with men’s col- 
leges. The same keen sense of values 
was shown in the manner in which 
music and art were considered. Schools 
for women at that time were inclined 
to either ignore these branches, as in 
the colleges for men, or to devote a dis- 
proportionate amount of time and at- 
tention to them, and to ignore Greek 
and other serious mind training. Presi- 
dent Seelye was instrumental in plac- 
ing music and art as electives of equal 
rank with those studies with which 
they were co-ordinated. Furthermore, 
these “arts” could only be taken by 
those who were qualified for advanced 
instruction in them of a college grade. 
When you reflect that even to-day Smith 
College is unique among women’s col- 
leges, and one of the few of all Ameri- 
can colleges to maintain that it is pos- 
sible to examine mental attainment 
through the processes of tones and 
scales; when you reflect what a senti- 
mental and superficial accomplishment 
nine-tenths of the music in America 
was in that day; when you reflect that 
this man advocated the requirement of 
Greek for entrance in a woman’s col- 
lege in a day when it was seriously 
doubtful whether persons of feminine 
gender ought to be or were capable of 
being educated ; when youreflect that in 
a day when the study of the Bible 
was a sort of fearfully wrought, cut- 
glass rosary which all institutions of 
learning carried around with them in 
a perfunctory way, this man advocated 
the placing of biblical literature in an 
honored place by the side of other lit- 
erature, to be studied, not from a theo- 
logical, but from a. literary point of 
view; when you reflect that it was a 
time when he who was unorthodox 
was unsaved, and yet this man was 
broad enough to forego installing any 
service which was denominating in 
character; when you reflect that in that 
day he advocated and urged that the 
students go forth into the churches of 
Northampton and identify themselves 
in the places of worship of their own 
faith, whatever that might be; I say 
again, when you reflect upon all these 
things you understand why he was “the 
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young David,”—a man whose keen 
sight saw a vision. He dared to believe 
that vision practical. He was an ideal- 
ist whose chief characteristic was prac- 
tical sagacity in material matters. From 
the standpoint of that day President 
Seelye was a romanticist, an adven- 
turer, a crusader filled with the faith 
of feminine possibilities —even a rebel 
against the fetters of conservatism in 
education’s creed. All people of that 
day believed in femininity as the only 
thing to be tolerated in persons of fem- 
inine gender. A few people thought it 
possible that this species had brains the 
training of which might be profitable. 
Almost any humble home might have 
entertained at table the American edu- 
cators of that time who were absolutely 
convinced that education, in serious 
doses, could be safely administered to 
persons of feminine gender without se- 
rious -damage to their femininity. 
President Seelye dared to stand forth 
and try it. He drew a line through the 
sentimental femininity of that day, 
wrote it crescendo and the “intelli- 
gent gentlewoman” has ever been and 
is the watchword of Smith College. It 
may be that the results of the Civil 
War, the rise of democracy, the will 
of Sophia Smith are the significant 
causes. It was a case of the time and 
the opportunity, but these might easily 
have but created a monstrosity, except 
for the captainship of the right man. 

In President Seelye’s address at 
the quarter-centennial anniversary of 
Smith College he said: “The past jus- 
tifies the affirmation that here, with in- 
creasing wisdom, trustees and teach- 
ers will continue to seek the best means 
to realize the highest ideal of a wom- 
an’s college. Here the body will be 
cared for as the work of God and the 
helpmeet of the Spirit. Here high 
scholarship will be maintained as the 
pathway to clear insight and sound 
judgment. Here, refined manners and 
good morals will be assiduously fos- 
tered, that the gentlewoman may never 
be lost in the scholar,and character may 
be ever held superior to learning. As 
expressing still my supreme wish for 
the future of the college, which it has 
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been my privilege to serve, and 
with stronger emphasis in view of 
its history, | would repeat, in closing, 
the same words which | uttered at the 
beginning of its academic work: “To 
virtue, knowledge,’ is the sentiment 
upon our college seal. May the time 
never come when the spirit of this in- 
stitution shall reverse the order of 
these words and make knowledge first 
and virtue secondary.” And on down 
through the years he has steadily 
achieved this. He has guided without 
reins. No college is freer from rules 
and “red tape,” and no other college 
has more consistently maintained in- 
dividual dignity and refinement, and 
certainly no college body is as unani- 
mously and lovingly loyal. A member 
of the faculty recently said: “There 
has never been a moment, from the day 
he began with twelve girls, to the pres- 
ent day of sixteen hundred, when he 
has dropped the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual and handled merely the mass.” 
And it is through this earnest and sym- 
pathetic treatment of the individual 
that he has handled the mass. With 
what simplicity, tenderness and rever- 
ence his words in chapel and vesper 
service have seemed to reach forth to 
each one the fervent assurance that the 
best expression of her self in womanly 
service to those whose lives she touched 
should be her effort, her duty, her joy. 
No matter how small, how insignificant 
that service may seem to the giver, it is 
needed, she is needed in God’s world. 
Firmly, with conviction and in sym- 
pathy, has he placed in the life of every 
one of the five thousand who have 
touched his life the assurance of the in- 
tense practicability of womanly lives of 
Christian charity and love and ser- 
vice, one to another. If I were obliged 
to interpret the life and thirty-five 
years of untiring work of President 
Seelye; if I were to apostrophize his 
achievement; if I were to signalize it to 
the present or to the future as an ex- 
ample, I would do so in these words: 
The ecstasy of Christian service. ‘The 
best and most that a woman can be is 
no more than she ought to be. We de- 
serve no coronet for whatever of ser- 
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PRESIDENT SEELYE AWAITING ALUMNA PROCESSION ON THE STEPS OF SEELYE HALL 


vice or duty we accomplish. The fact 
that we accomplish it is only the signal 
of some degree of potentiality, and that 
very power implies duty. At one time 
some Smith girls had done a certain 
thing which was a considerable contri- 
bution of service to society. The re- 
porter for some printed sheet or other 
went to President Seelye for informa- 
tion that he might proclaim the facts. 
In his quiet and dignified way, Presi- 
dent Seelye answered: “Yes; they have 
done much; and they have received 
much; but I do not think they have any 
Christianity to boast of.” 

No senior at Smith College has ever 
worn a cap and gown. There are no 
freshmen and no sophomores. The girl 
who is just entering Smith College is 
made to feel that she is to be regarded 
in as respectful and as serious a light as 
is her senior sister. Rank, degrees and 
insignia, class numerals and other pig- 
eon-holing devices are to him non-ex- 
istent. They are all precious lives, 
whom he expects to help him as he 
has ever striven to help them, in a com- 
mon work. Up to a recent time he 


knew the name of every one who had 
ever been a Smith girl. The increasing 
numbers of recent years have pre- 
vented this, but even now he will say, 
“Who is this girl?” “Oh, she was here 
—years ago she belonged to the class 
of .’ “Yes, but I want to know 
her name.” Every girl who has ever 
been at Smith College feels that Presi- 
dent Seelye has a genuine and not a per- 
functory interest in seeing her become 
all that it is noble and worthy that a 
woman should be. 

Simplicity, sincerity and unostenta- 
tion characterize the happenings in this 
girls’ world as they characterize him. 
On commencement day there is no 
blaring of trumpets, no processioning 
of rank and office paling in decrescendo 
into comparative insignificance. No 
one who saw him leading his little 
grandchildren as he walked from his 
house to the steps of Seelye Hall, where 
he was to stand to review the unending 
line of the alumnae, will ever forget 
it. He had given them, each and all, 
the most of himself, and they came 
forth, thousands strong, to this last 
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commencement of his administration 
to show their reverent love and appre- 
ciation. I hope I have made you feel 
that there was every reason for this 
line of thirty-two classes singing as fer- 
vently as they did: 


Cheer, cheer, cheer for President See- 
lye! 
Sing as you never sung before; 
For the college as it stands 
He has made with heart and hands, 
And we love him, yes, we love him 
evermore! 


This sight and the beautiful occa- 
sion of the next afternoon, at which 
most impressive and heartfelt tribute 
was paid him by the trustees, faculty 
and whole body of alumnae, and at 
which he was made president emeritus 
of Smith College, were events unparal- 
led in the annals of educational leader- 
ship or by any other evidence of loy- 
alty. President Seelye’s achievement 
is a unique one and this was a unique 
occasion. These exercises were char- 
acteristic of him and of the manner of 
his administration —a quiet, heartfelt 
but dignified and restrained emotion 
prevailed throughout this whole finale, 
for he has ever lifted his hand against 
emotional surging, whatever the emer- 
gency. 

One of the strongest influences,—an 
incalculable influence,—has been the 
morning chapel service and the Sun- 
day evening vesper service, and the 
disappointment has always been keen 
when the services were conducted by 
any one else. He stands there the very 
embodiment of the spirituality which he 
utters. Others sayinsubstance the same 
things, perhaps ; some because they be- 
lieve in them; others because it is meet 
that young people hear these things; 
but few of the apostles of Christian 
faith say them with face so aglow with 
the absolute conviction of their practi- 


cability. He verily believes what he 
said in his baccalaureate address: “In 
the two comprehensive command- 


ments, thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
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with all thy strength, and thou shalt 
love thy neghbor as thyself, Christ 
laid the only sure foundations for build- 
ing up in the individual and in society 
the noblest life. Where Christian love 
is dominant, socialism and individual- 
ism cease to be, as they frequently 
have been, rival and antagonistic 
forces.” 

President Seelye has been as closely 
identified with the life of Northampton 
as any other citizen. In March the 
Northampton Club gave a dinner in 
compliment to him as her leading citi- 
zen. Few men with so idealistic a vi- 
sion have been as capable executors or 
financiers. His reply to the tributes 
of the trustees, faculty and alumnae on 
that memorable day was full of his 
usual humble modesty in his judgment 
of his relation to what he has attained 
and his insistence upon the crediting of 
other forces. One of the most beautiful 
things any man ever uttered at the 
completion of any achievement were 
his: “I am unspeakably indebted to 
the high ideal of womanly virtue, intel- 
ligence and character which I have 
been permitted to witness from earliest 
childhood until the present day in my 
home, which has made it impossible 
for me to doubt the value of character 
and refinement and an intellect which 
qualifies a woman for the highest vo- 
cations. ‘Her children rise up and call 
her blessed, her husband also, and he 
praiseth her.’ ” 

He is the king of over five thousand, 
because he never was their monarch. 
His spirituality and sagacity inspired 
faith, and with implicit and unfalter- 
ing confidence they have ever taken him 
seriously. At times of crisis, when 
others were filled with rampant de- 
cree, he has lifted his hand and said: 
“Tt is not for us to judge.” He achieved 
the most for the college because to him 
it was never a tower of Babel,—a mech- 
anism containing a mass, but a fellow- 
ship for Christ-like service. He has 
been, and is, and may he always be, the 
president-spirit of a great fight and a 
great victory; but he is more—a cru- 
sader in the name of education and of 
Christian service. 
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°*PORTLAND 1920’’ 


By CHARLES M. ROCK WOOD 


F the innumerable follies that 
exercise the human mind, none 
seem more gratuitous than that 

of prophecy. The literature of things 
that never happened is enormous and 
grows apace. As Maeterlinck observes, 
the man who could forecast the event 
by the tenth of a second could break 
the bank at Monte Carlo. 

The future serves us to the best ad- 
vantage as the abiding place of those 
ideals whose presence there gives tone 
and uplift to the work of to-day. Port- 
land 1920—Portland, that is, one hun- 
dred years from the admission of the 
Pine Tree State to the Union, and three 
hundred years after the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers,—is a live theme, not 
because any one is competent to fore- 
cast the minutest phase of the least or 
greatest event, but because there are 
men in her midst who are working, and 
working together, with large ideals and 
earnest purpose. Portland 1920 is a 


dream city, but it is a dream that exists 
in the minds of men who are doers and 
not hearers only of the modern word 
concerning municipal development. 





At a recent dedication of an addition 
to the city’s park system the chairman 
of the exercises, Hon. Clarence W. 
Peabody, said: 

“A new era is opened by the ex- 
tension of Lincoln Park into our midst, 
and the erection at one time of a re- 
markable group of administration 
buildings which will make this in ar- 
chitectural grandeur and civic impor- 
tance one among the notable squares of 
America.” 

The buildings referred to are the 
new City Hall, the Cumberland County 
Courthouse and the Federal Court- 
house. And to these should be added 
the tasteful Masonic Temple and 
the nearly completed Fidelity build- 
ing, which, although a commercial 
structure, is an ornament to the city, 
and gives evidence of civic pride as 
well as commercial enterprise in the 
thoughts of its builders. Sentiment is 
also rapidly crystallizing in regard to 
the needs of the High School, and a 
beautiful new High School building in 
a fitting location is a part of that 
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dream city which we have called Port- 
land 1920. 

In addition to Lincoln Park, which 
is in the very heart of the business sec- 
tion of the city, the park system of 
Portland includes the Eastern and 
Western Promenades, with Fort Allen 
Park and Deering Oaks Park. The two 
“Promenades” are broad boulevards, 
with a wide parking space on one side. 
They are located on the cliff-like edges 
of the two hills that bound the city at 
these points of the compass. From 
both extensive and beautiful views are 
obtained of the harbor and its islands, 
the sea, the surrounding country, and, 
far to the west, the White Mountain 
range. Fort Allen Park runs from 
Eastern Promenade to the water’s 
edge, preserving an ancient landmark 
and putting the observer on more inti- 
mate terms with the harbor and its 
shipping than the broader view from 
the more elevated parkway above. 
Deering Oaks Park is a beautifully 
wooded park of more extensive acre- 
age. It is intersected by the windings 
of a fine waterway and is a favorite 
resort of the people of Portland. 

Together, these reservations form a 
park system of metropolitan breadth, 
and conceived in the modern spirit of 
reserving for the use of the whole 
people the natural beauties of the 
location. 

In the interests of Portland 1920 the 
city cannot do better than to listen with 
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respectful approval to the further plans 
of those who have made so successful a 
beginning and given already so large 
an earnest of the beauty of the dream 
city that is to be. 

There are four, or possibly five, prin- 
cipal squares caused by the intersec- 
tion of streets. Monument square and 
Longfellow square are adorned with 
large bronze monuments, one of the 
loved poet, the other a tribute to the 
soldiers of the Civil War. The setting 
of the Longfellow statue at the inter- 
sectionof elm-arched residential streets 
is charming. Portland 1920 has noth- 
ing to add, but much to preserve and 
admire in the present arrangement. 
The Soldiers’ Monument is of unusual 
dignity and beauty. The City of Port- 
land is to be congratulated on the pos- 
session of one of the best soldiers’ mon- 
uments in the country. Situated as it 
is in the very heart of the business sec- 
tion of the city, its surroundings, prac- 
tically speaking, must partake of the 
accidents of commercial development. 
There is a large square in front of the 
Union Station and another facing the 
Grand Trunk Station. These are the 
two railroad entrances to the city, and 
they are adorned by substantial and ar- 
chitecturally attractive depots. Other- 
wise these squares are left quite 
to themselves, but the eyes of civic 
pride are on them, and it will be sur- 
prising if the dream city of 1920 does 
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STATE STREET FROM SPRING 


Strange to me now are the forms I meet 
When I visit the dear old town; 
But the native air is pure and sweet, 
And the trees that o’ershadow each well-known street, 
As they balance up and down, 
Are singing and whispering still. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


not see them adorned with trees or 
other embellishment. 

There is considerable sentiment in 
the city in favor of erecting a statue to 
Lincoln in the park bearing his name, 
and this may matrialize at any time. 

Among the new buildings that will 


be a factor in the city of 1920 is the 
home of the Portland Art Society, a 
picture and description of which ap- 
peared in the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
for May. 

The churches of the city are already 
well housed, and it seems unlikely that 
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EASTERN PROMENADE 


anything new in the way of ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture will develop in the 
next few years, unless among the 
smaller societies on the outskirts of the 
city. 

The steamboat landing is very likely 
to enjoy extensive improvement. In- 
deed, it is understood that definite 
plans are entertained by the Eastern 
Steamship Company with this end in 
view. 

I think it quite safe also to promise 
the building of a new hotel in some 
such favored location as the Eastern 
Promenade. The city is already sup- 


plied with a number of houses that 
leave little to be desired, the Falmouth, 
the Lafayette, the Preble, the West 
End, the Congress and others; but the 
full development of the great vacation, 
excursion and outing business which 
centers at Portland calls for the erec- 


tion of still greater accommodations. 

Such a site would be as inspiring as 
that of the world-famous Chateau 
Frontenac at Quebec, and the flour- 
ishing of that pleasure resort in a great 
and growing city like the metropolis 
of Central Canada is indicative of the 
possibilities of Portland as a pleasure 
resort,and not only a distributing point 
for the great playgrounds of Northern 
New England. This latter it must, of 
course, always be. Its location in that 
respect is strategic, and transportation 
companies have been too wise to neg- 
lect the fact. But while that is of great 
importance to Portland, it is not any 
more so than the development of her 
own local possibilities as a great, popu- 
lar resort. Nature has done all that 
could be asked. The surrounding coun- 
try is rarely beautiful, and the great 
Casco Bay Harbor, with its three hun- 

















dred islands, is one of the world’s most 
exquisite scenes. It takes rank with 
the few most ideally beautiful places 
that can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. 

In all this note our avoidance of the 
phrase, “summer business.” It is not 
exclusively as a summer resort that 
Portland should be known. The win- 
ter climate of the Portland district is 
pure and invigorating, and snow and 
ice are among the jolliest of playfel- 
lows. A very good beginning has al- 
ready been made in the way of winter 
outing in Maine, and the idea is certain 
to develop. 

Portland 1920, then, is to be, among 
other things, one of the great, popular 
pleasure resorts of the continent. The 
historic and literary interests in which 
the traditions of the city are so rich 
certainly supply an added attraction. 
The Longfellow house draws a steady 
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line of pilgrims, and there are foot- 


prints of Hawthorne, of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe in her most creative 
days, and others in the first rank of 
American letters. The near proximity 
of Bowdoin College makes practically 
a Portland institution of that great-lit- 
tle college with its splendid traditions. 

To the west the White Mountains 
are visible on clear days, and, by Port- 
land, is one of the natural ways of ap- 
proach to the White Mountain district. 
Poland Springs, Sebago Lake and the 
Rangeleys are within easy automobil- 
ing distance. Old Orchard Beach and 
Casco Bay are at her doors. But none 
of these can belittle the charm of Port- 
land herself to the tourist. 

But it would not be within the 
scheme of this article so to include it 
for any soundness of argument or 
ought-to-be-ness in the nature of the 
case. Too many ought-to-be’s are either 
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has-beens or never-will-be’s. We call 
this enlarged outing and tourist busi- 
ness a feature of Portland 1920, because 
there are men in- Portland that have 
organized to work for that end, and 
their work has already shown itself to 
be of the result-producing kind. 

The advertising committee of the 
Board of Trade is the center of this 
movement. The committee has the 
confidence of the city government, 
from which it receives occasional ap- 
propriations, and the fund is increased 
by voluntary contributions of public- 
spirited citizens. 

One of the largest topics connected 


with the development of Portland is 
that of the harbor and its shipping fa- 
cilities. It was the capacious and beau- 
tiful harbor that attracted its first set- 
tlement, and there have happened 
many of the most stirring events of its 
history. There, in 1775, appeared the 
British squadron which bombarded and 
fired the city, rendering three hundred 
families homeless. In and out of this 
harbor during the Napoleonic wars 
sailed the neutral shipping of America, 
amassing for its inhabitants the for- 
tunes reflected in its gerat colonial 
mansions. ‘There occurred the historic 
battle between the Boxer and the En- 
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terprise in the war of 1812, and on 
Portland soil sleep the two brave cap- 
tains side by side. From Portland Har- 
bor, with great eclat, sailed the late la- 
mented Edward VII. of England, then 
in his youth. In Portland Harbor was 
built the pier that was to receive the 
cargoes and the passengers from the 
Great Eastern, that most daring of 
maritime adventures. Into Portland 
Harbor sailed the stately British war- 
ship that brought to his home soil the 
remains of the princely phHanthropist, 
Peabody, with honors higher than ever 
before or since paid by Britain to a pri- 
vate citizen. And in this harbor oc- 
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curred one of the most daring and im- 
pudent seizures made by the rebel gun- 
boats, followed by quick reprisal and 
the capture of the offending marauder. 

The United States government, real- 
izing the strategic position of this 
beautiful roadstead, has made it one of 
the most strongly fortified of our har- 
bors. The lighthouse at its entrance 
was the first built by the government 
on the Atlantic coast, and it was so 
well built that there has never been a 
need for its alteration. 

At present the harbor is largely used 
for imports of coal and lumber, and for 
export of the latter commodity. 
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As the winter harbor of the Canadas 
and a terminal point of the Grand 
Trunk Railway system, the harbor en- 
joys a new development of transatlan- 
tic business, including heavy ship- 
ments of grain as well as a large pas- 
senger traffic, principally Canadian- 
bound. 

There is no safer or more commo- 
dious harbor to be found on our coast. 
It is easy of entrance and a half-day 
nearer Liverpool than any other large 
harbor in the United States. The larger 
development of these great facilities 
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and steadily increasing traffic. The 
large and commodious ships of the 
Eastern Steamship Company and their 
busy fleet of smaller vessels maintain 
daily sailings to Boston, as well as to 
all ports of call between Portland and 
St. John, connecting there with other 
Canadian ports. These include such 
important points as Bath and Booth- 
bay, Eastport, Calais and Lubec. The 
Maine Steamship Company maintains 
tri-weekly sailings to New York with 
large and able vessels. The vessels 
engaged in local ferrying to Casco Bay 
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are only in part within reach of the 
foresight and enterprise of the city. 
To a far larger degree it is dependent 
upon national commercial and political 
movements. Closer trade relations with 
Canada, for example, will mean much 
for the development of Portland ship- 
ping. It is impossible to forecast these 
things. 

Something more definite may be 
said, however, concerning the coast- 
wise trade. The importance of Port- 
land as a North Atlantic transfer point 
is obvious, and results in a very large 


points and the numerous fishing ves- 
sels and coasters that call en route or 
to escape the stress of weather, as well 
as not infrequently to exchange car- 
goes, all contribute to the busy, moving 
panorama of the harbor. 

Portland 1920 is certain to show a 
very large increase in industrial ac- 
tivity. Two very considerable factor- 
ies are now in process of erection, and 
others will be continually discovering 
the many advantages of the location. 
But the principal growth will be that 
of the market extension and internal 
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development of the industries now lo- 
cated in the city—that is, in so far as 
present activity is an indication of fu- 
ture accomplishment. 

The industrial life of the city to-day 
is so varied as to preclude the assump- 
tion of any but the broadest causes for 
its growth. It is true that some of the 
largest industries are a natural evolu- 
tion of the lumber business, of which 
Portland is so important a center. The 
fish-packing and canning industries are 
also the result of the availability of the 
raw material. But there are scores of 
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other lines of manufacture carried on 
in Portland that are there for no other 
reason than that they are the develop- 
ment of local enterprise or attracted 
to the city by its shipping facilities and 
general advantages. 

The industrial committee of the 
3oard of Trade is working along orig- 
inal lines to foster a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness among the manufacturers, 
with the idea that co-operation is pos- 
sible among the most diversified indus- 
tries. The program of the industrial 
committee, as at present formulated, 
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may be outlined under five heads: 
First, a great manufacturers’ dinner 
was given, which afforded an opportu- 
nity for the crystallization of the gen- 
eral sentiment toward co-operative ac- 
tivity. Second, an industrial booklet 
was prepared, outlining the important 
facts and emphasizing the new pro- 
gram. Third, a manufacturers’ exposi- 
tion, to open October 31, was deter- 
mined upon, to make a complete ex- 
hibit of Portland-made goods. This 
will undoubtedly attract buyers and be 
of great educational value. The scope 


and variety of this exposition will occa- 
sion universal surprise and admiration. 
Fourth, it has been arranged that pu- 
pils of the Portland public schools, ac- 
companied by their teachers, visit the 
different plants and become acquainted 
with the industrial life of their own 
city. The good that can be accom- 
plished by this very simple plan is in- 
calculable. A spirit of patriotic inter- 
est in the industrial achievements of 
their own city will be aroused, and it is 
difficult to place a limit on the possible 
results for good. Fifth, systematic 
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presswork is arranged to give wider 
publicity byall for each and each for all. 
This is a program to arouse enthusi- 
asm; it is so direct, sensible, practical 
and pointed. It is in itself a develop- 
ment and an expression of aroused sen- 
timent that indicates the trend of 
things too clearly to be ignored. The 
idea that the industrial committee of 
a board of trade can get men together 
for some other purpose than to aid in 
financing “new industries”—that they 
can get together to help one another— 
is one upon which Portland is to be 
congratulated. The days of wasteful 
isolation are giving place to the days 
of economic brotherhood, and _ that 
spells increased efficiency at decreased 
cost. Industrial Portland 1920 prom- 
ises to be an object lesson in the tre- 
mendous advantages of that type of co- 
operation which does not stifle indi- 
viduality, but fosters and develops it. 
It should not be understood that 
Portland does not welcome new indus- 
tries. Her circle of manufacturers is 
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not a closed one, and it is always ready 
to receive and welcome the newcomer. 
But it has found something better to 
do than simply to attempt to locate 
new industries. To any progressive 
manufacturer this plan of co-operation 
will appeal so strongly as to constitute 
in itself one of the strongest possible 
inducements to locate in Portland. 
Portland to-day has six national 
banks and five trust companies, the ag- 
gregate capital of which, including sur- 
plus, amounts to $6,356,000, while the 
deposits total over $20,000,000. In ad- 
dition to this the savings banks report 
deposits of $24,000,000, which is a very 
high per capita rate, the population of 
the city being about 70,000. The trend 
of the times for the past decade has 
been so markedly toward the consoli- 
dation of banking capital that it would 
be strange if Portland should long re- 
sist this tendency. There are a number 
of very handsome banking offices in 
the city, and the completion of the new 
Fidelity building will add to the num- 
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NEW FIDELITY BUILDING 


ber one of the finest in all New Eng- 
land. The banking interests of the city 
may be depended upon to hold up their 
very important end in any movement 
for the betterment of Portland. Their 
work is carried on less conspicuously 
on the publicity side than some others, 
but it is a very vital factor in the case, 
and the breadth or narrowness of any 
community’s business life is a very 
certain reflection of the methods and 
ideas that prevail in its banking circles. 
Judging by this standard, the develop- 
ment of Portland 1920 will find ample 
support in the banking circles of the 
city. 


To these forces should be added an- 
other of the very first importance. The 
railroads centering in Portland are 
mighty elements in the city’s prosper- 
ity. The Boston & Maine, the Maine 
Central and Grand Trunk railways are 
all city makers of the first order. The 
public servicerendered in modern times 
by a railroad corporation under the 
head of “advertising” has not yet re- 
ceived the recognition that is its due. 
Obviously, a railroad’s prosperity is 
dependent upon that of the district to 
which it furnishes transportation, and 
plans for the improvement of the coun- 
tryside enter very largely into the 
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COUNTRY SCENERY AROUND PORTLAND 


make-up of the year’s campaign. The 
arrangement of rates, the number of 
trains, efforts after special business, ex- 
cursions, through connections, as well 
as literature of all kinds, are prepared 
with the development idea strongly in 
mind. Leaving Portland Thursday, 
June 9, with an itinerary that included 
fifty-five towns in the State of Maine, 
the Maine Central “better-farming spe- 
cial” carried an exhibit of modern 
farming methods that was of the high- 
est scientific and economic value. The 
enterprise was carried out under the 
auspices of the College of Agriculture 


of the Maine State University. 
not a showy exploitation of imitation 
philanthropy intended to earn a little 
good-will for the road; it was a serious 
effort to raise the standard of farming 


It was 


methods in the state. This is looking 
very broadly at the obligations of a 
railroad to the community. Indeed, it 
may not inappropriately be regarded as 
a governmental function. What the in- 
creased prosperity of Maine agricul- 
tural interests means to the metropolis 
of the state is too obvious to require 
explanation. It may be succinctly said 
that the Maine Central Railroad is do- 

















ing a constructive work for the terri- 
tory tributary to Portland which will 
add very materially to the importance 
of the city as a commercial center. 
Under the head of harbor improve- 
ment we have already alluded to the 
work of the Grand Trunk Railway in 
providing facilities for shipping grain, 
as well as for passenger traffic from 
European ports. From their docks the 
largest steamships may arrive and de- 
part at any stage of the tide. The two 
grain elevators built by the road are 
among the largest in the country, and 
the exports of wheat are in excess of 
seven million bushels annually. Port- 
land is one of the most important ship- 
ping points for apples, the annual ship- 
ments reaching as high as 300,000 bar- 
rels. The total of exports for the last 
fiscal year were in the neighborhood of 
$28,000,000, while $6,200,000 worth of 
imports are recorded for the same year. 
The Grand Trunk road connects Port- 
land directly with the vast West, and 
the significance of the fact points to 
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those larger possibilities that inspire 
boundless enthusiasm, but are too 
large and complicated for the estimates 
of the most careful foresight. 

But man cannot live by bread alone. 
It would be a most inexcusable misrep- 
resentation of the metropolis of Maine 
to convey the impression that the only 
forward-looking of her people was 
commercial. Not that the commercial 
is necessarily a “lower” activity. In- 
deed, commercial life is a very sensitive 
barometer of the entire mental and 
moral tone of a community. The en- 
terprise and healthfulness revealed in 
the business world of Portland, to the 
thoughtful reader, will tell much of 
that other life which is less tangible 
and far more difficult to describe. 

Among the churches of Portland 
there is an earnest spirit of united ef- 
fort which expresses itself in a church 
federation that is a live force for good 
in the city. This organized interde- 
nominational activity, in which all of 
the Protestant churches of the city 
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share, maintains a religious census of 
the city, so conducted as to materially 
assist each parish to reach its own. 
The “parish” of a modern Protestant 
church is so indefinite an entity that 
anything which will aid the individual 
church to locate its own parish is doing 
fundamental church work. The kind of 
religious activity maintained by the 
different churches depends, as_ else- 
where, upon their location and environ- 
ment. In the more prosperous resi- 
dential districts it gathers a more edu- 
cational, almost pedagogical, tone, 
while in other sections it becomes in- 
stitutional or aggressively evangelis- 
tic. Only the most unreasoning could 
maintain that the earnest idealism, 
the perpetual forward-looking of the 
churches, their prayers and their labors 
of love and charity are not very impor- 
tant factors in the development of 
Portland 1920. Their program may be 
less definable for the very reason that 
it has supplied the ideals that limit and 
define the more material and tangible 
activities. The dream city of 1920 has 
no more earnest workers for its fulfil- 
ment than the clergy of its churches. 
We have already indicated that, with 
the possible exception of one or two of 
the outlying districts, it is not likely 
that any church building operations 
will be conducted in the city during 
the next decade. The churches are al- 
ready well housed and free to turn 
their energies to the ministrations for 
which they exist. 

Outside of the church life the most 
direct application of religious idealism 
is, perhaps, to be found in the educa- 
tional world. Portland 1920 is to see 
very decided advances over present ed- 
ucational methods and facilities. A 
new high school, it is reasonably cer- 
tain, will be the tangible monument of 
this development. Many problems of 
school life are now being carefully and 
earnestly approached by the leaders 


and by the people generally. Such a 
problem is the true place of athletics 
in education, and the proper method of 
handling that important but difficult 
and easily corrupted phase of school 
life. Another question of gravest mo- 
ment is the extent to which industrial 
education may profitably be introduced 
into the public schools. Portland is 
not indulging in radical experimenta- 
tion, but it is ready to adopt all that is 
of proven worth. Bowdoin College is 
a powerful influence in the educational 
ideals of the city, which give an im- 
pression of a strong literary and classi- 
cal leaning. The influence of classical 
ideals is apparent in many ways, as is 
also the moral force of her Puritan tra- 
ditions. Portland erects a strong bul- 
wark against the encroachments of ma- 
terialism, and that fact is to be taken 
into the account in any serious forward 
movement. As Portland grows it will 
more resemble Boston than New York. 
Indeed, there are a great many respects 
in which the city gives the visitor the 
feeling of being in a second Boston. 

It is impossible for any well-wisher 
of New England not to look with the 
profoundest interest upon the trend of 
life in this old-young city. He who in- 
dulges in the forward look will find 
much to arouse enthusiasm, much to 
praise in the progressive and _far- 
sighted activities of her men of affairs. 
He will build his hopes for to-morrow 
upon what he sees being done to-day. 
Nevertheless, with increasing earnest- 
ness and continually recurrent empha- 
sis his mind will be drawn back to the 
world-old problems. Portland 1920 will 
be a city in which the boys of to-day 
will be the young men, the young men 
of to-day the active workers, and the 
workers of to-day the counsellors and 
guides, to so large an extent will she 
be the creation of the moral and edu- 
cational forces of to-day. 
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How PORTLAND WAS SAVED By A GIRL 


By PROFESSOR INGRAHAM 


HAT’S a portrait of my grand- 

mother, Clara Carver, the girl 

who saved Portland from an In- 
dian attack, you know. We regard it 
with almost sacred memories, as our 
choicest treasure.” 

These words were uttered by my 
hostess in one of the most elegant and 
wealthy homes in the Forest City. 

_It was an oil portrait of a beautiful 
girl, about 17 years old, in Indian gar- 
ments, which displayed her tall, lithe, 
well-developed figure to advantage. 
She stood at the brink of a weird, fire- 
backened chasm, with two old-fash- 
ioned rifles in her arms. Her large, 
bright, blue eyes were fixed upon a 
party of Indian warriors who were as- 
cending the burnt slopes of an extinct 
volcano. Upon her clear-cut features 
there was an expression of determina- 
tion and defiance. 

I studied this portrait with great in- 
terest, for the thrilling story of Clara 
Carver, is, in some respects, without 
parallel in the early history of New 
England. 

Soon after the battle of Bunker Hill 
a hunter came to Falmouth, as Port- 
land was then called, with the alarming 
intelligence that several hundred hos- 
tile Indians were within a few days’ 
march. 

The little settlement by the sea was 
ill prepared to resist an Indian attack. 
The best fighting men had gone to par- 
ticipate in the exciting and important 
events around Boston. 

The leading men of Falmouth assem- 
bled in council. One of their first 
moves was to get more definite news 
about the Indian army. For this pur- 
pose they dispatched Zenas Taylor and 
Obadiah Brewster. 

These men were old, experienced 


scouts and huriters. They took dried 
meat enough for several days, so as to 
have no fires. Their instructions were 
to gather all the information they could 
and return well in advance of the In- 
dians. ; 

They traveled north for three days 
without observing any indications of 
their red foe. In the evening of the 
third day they saw a faint glow, as 
from a distant fire, toward the north- 
west. As silent as shadows, the scouts 
moved through the pine woods until 
they came to a high, steep hill. 

They climbed the hill. From the 
summit the scouts looked toward the 
west upon the evening fires of a large 
Indian village. They were astonished 
to find an Indian village at this place, 
in the heart of the great, pathless for- 
est, and they decided to remain upon 
the hill until morning. 

Zenas Taylor was the older man and 
more experienced in woodcraft. This, 
with his strong character, made him the 
leader. In the morning he said: 

“Now, Brother Brewster, I’ll climb 
the tallest tree upon the hill and gather 
all the information I can about the In- 
dians. This village in the woods puz- 
zles me. I hunted here late last fall, 
and I’m quite sure there were no In- 
dians in this vicinity at that time. 

“While I’m in the tree you might 
find some water to drink with our dried 
deer meat. Be very careful to make no 
noise and to leave no tracks. Do not 
go within their sight for a moment. 
Their trained eyes are very sharp, and 
if our presence is detected we have lit- 
tle chance to escape. We're altogether 
too near their village for our own good. 

“As soon as I have made a survey of 
their village we’ll eat a hasty breakfast 
and hurry back to the settlement. 
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There’s no longer any doubt that 
the hunter told the truth, and a large 
force of Indians is about to attack the 
place.” 

The hill, Mt. Metalluc, which the 
sco its had ascended, is about ten miles 
nor:h of what is now Weld. It was 
co.ered, for the most part, with large 
pine trees,some of which are still stand- 
ing. 

Taylor climbed the highest tree upon 
the hill, and, concealed by the thick 
branches, looked down upon a large In- 
dian village in a natural clearing, sev- 
eral acres in extent, by the side of a 
river. The village was about a quarter 
of a mile west of the base of the hill. 

The old scout thought this was a 
temporary village, from which the In- 
dians were planning to raid the neigh- 
boring settlements. The place was so 
wild and remote that their chief evi- 
dently though he might store plunder 
and keep captives for a time without 
detection. There were squaws about 
the camp doing menial work, several 
dogs, but no children, so far as Taylor 
saw. 

These tactics were so different from 
the usual Indian methods that the acute 
Taylor believed that this was the band 
of Black Wolf, the “evil genius of the 
border.” The military operations of 
this notorious chief so closely resem- 
bled those of white men as to lead Bel- 
knapp, Graham and other early histori- 
ans to the conclusion that he was a 
white man in disguise. He formed a 
confederacy of five powerful tribes, 
armed his warriors with the rifles of 
their slain foe, trained them in the use 
of these weapons, and became the 
scourge of the border of Northern New 
England and New York. 

If this was the army of the famous, 
or, rather, infamous, Black Wolf, Fal- 
mouth, with many other settlements, 
was indeed in grave peril. It seemed 
as though they could only be saved by 
the miraculousinterposition of a Higher 
Power. 

The scout counted more than 400 
warriors. He had no doubt that there 
were many more whom he could not 
see. They had built a large fire beside 
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the river, and were apparently holding 
a council. 

The experienced scout believed they 
were discussing the attack upon Fal- 
mouth. He considered the matter of 
such supreme importance that he de- 
cided to remain a short time longer and 
gather what information he could from 
the conduct and gestures of the Indi- 
ans. He trusted to his intimate knowl- 
edge of the country and his fleetness of 
foot to reach the settlement well in ad- 
vance of so large an army. 

During this time Brewster had been 
hunting for water. He found none upon 
the hill. Near the west base of the hill 
he discovered an excellent spring. 

Between this spring and the Indian 
village there was a dense growth of 
trees and bushes. Brewster approached 
this spring with great care, so as to 
make no sound and leave no tracks. 

As he bent over the spring to fill his 
can he was startled by a movement in 
the bushes. Before he could move 
away,two squaws with vessels for water 
stood by his side, in front of the spring. 

The squaws were even more sur- 
prised and startled than the white man. 
Brewster realized that his safety and 
that of his companion depended upon 
the silence of these women. As he 
leaped upon them, the younger said 
quietly: 

“I’m a white captive; attend to the 
other.” 

The strong hand of Brewster in- 
stantly clutched the throat of the older 
squaw to choke back any sound. But 
she was stronger and more supple than 
he anticipated. By a quick movement 
she twisted her lithe body out of his 
hands and ran swiftly toward the river, 
sending forth the loud alarm cries of 
her tribe. Before he could catch her 
she reached the high bank and leaped 
into the stream, swimming easily and 
yelling with all her strength to the 
warriors at the council fire. 

This unfortunate affair appeared to 
seal the fate of the scouts and of the 
settlement. Before they could reach 
the foot of the hill it would be sur- 
rounded by the great Indian army. 
There was no hope now that they could 
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escape and get back to warn the people 
of Falmouth. 

From his position at the top of the 
tree Taylor could not see what hap- 
pened at the spring, on account of the 
trees. But he heard enough to under- 
stand it quite well. He saw the war- 
riors run into the forest, and knew they 
were surrounding the hill. He de- 
scended and waited at the foot of the 
tree for the return of his companion. 

Aimost dazed by the unfortunate epi- 
sode, Brewster ascended the hill. The 
squaw who had called herself a white 
captive followed him. 

When they arrived Taylor observed 
the squaw with surprise and asked 
Brewster who she was As the younger 
scout did not reply the girl said: 

“I’m a white captive. Ten years ago, 
when I was seven, the Indians burned 
our home, killed my father, mother and 
sisters and carried me away. My 
brother Eli was at Falmouth and es- 
caped, I hope. 

“The Indians have treated me kindly, 
in their way. But they are not my 
people. Black Wolf, the great chief, 
made me his daughter. But when we 
started on this war he told me that I 
was now big enough to become his 
squaw. When he returns, with much 
plunder and many captives, he will 
make me his squaw, with great feasts, 
tortures of his foes and rejoicings. He 
killed my father, my mother and my 
sisters and I hate him.” Her last sen- 
tence was emphasized by a passionate 
stamp of her moccasined foot. 

“How many men has Black Wolf 
got?” asked Taylor. 

“Black Wolf is the chief of five 
tribes,” replied the girl. “Each tribe 
sent 100 warriors with him. Every 
warrior carries the gun of a dead pale- 
face. Black Wolf is a great chief.” 

“When will he start for Falmouth?” 

“When the sun is highest to-day he 
will start with all his warriors. He 
will move swiftly and strike hard. He 
will leave no house standing, no pale- 
face alive. Black Wolf, the great chief, 
has sworn it by the Great Spirit be- 
fore the council fire.” 

While Taylor was considering this 
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almost appalling intelligence, Brewster 
asked : 

“You said your brother’s name was 
Eli. ’Tis not a common name. What 
is the family name?” 

“His name is Eli C. Carver; mine is 
Clara Carver.” 

“Your brother is one of the best 
young men in the settlement and one 
of my dearest friends,” said the scout 
with emotion. “He is the adopted son 
of his uncle, Consider Carver, the rich- 
est man in Falmouth.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad my dear brother is 
alive,” said the girl with deep emo- 
tion. “Won’t you take me to him? 
Won’t you let me go back with you?” 

“My poor child,” said the scout, 
kindly, “we would surely take you back 
to the settlement if we could. But we 
are two hunted white men upon a hill, 
surrounded by 500 Indian warriors, 
armed with guns and led by the great 
chief, Black Wolf. Our situation is 
entirely hopeless. The bullet or toma- 
hawk is more merciful than the torture 
stake and we will fight to the end. 

“But the Indians will not harm you, 
for they consider you to be one of 
them. Tell them we made you a cap- 
tive and you escaped. The time may 
come when you can escape from them 
and go to the settlement. Now, my 
good girl, you must leave us.” 

Very slowly and reluctantly the girl 
walked away. When she had disap- 
peared, Taylor said: 

“Poor girl, her story is pitiful. How 
I wish we could help her. But our sit- 
uation is worse than hers. 

“Now, Brother Brewster,” he con- 
tinued in a more brisk tone, “we must 
look after the Indian braves. For some 
time a small party of young warriors 
have been cautiously ascending the 
hill, flitting like shadows from tree to 
tree or from bowlder to bowlder. I 
think they have been sent up to ascer- 
tain our number and position. If they 
find more than one white man upon the 
hill, a part of them will return to re- 
port to the chief, and the rest will re- 
main to see if we change our position. 
This is no real attack. That will come 
later, from a different direction. 
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“The important point at present is to 
convince them there is more than one 
white man here. When I fire, you may 
follow so quickly as to show I didn’t 
reload.” 

A moment later an Indian exposed 
a part of his body for an instant and 
Taylor fired. The report of Brewster’s 
rifle followed quickly. 

As the experienced scout had pre- 
dicted, this ended the first attack. Pres- 
ently they heard loud shouts,as of com- 
mand, at the foot of the hill. Taylor 
partially understood the Indian lan- 
guage and he said: 

“Some chief, I think it is Black Wolf, 
shouted to other chiefs to follow him, 
with their warriors, to the black chasm. 
I think the next and real attack will 
come from that side. You may remain 
here to watch this side and I’ll move a 
few yards to a position where I can 
watch the chasm. We'll continue the 
struggle as long as we can.” 

The old scout crawled cautiously 
through the thick undergrowth to a 
place where he could see the black 
chasm, without being visible to a foe 
upon the opposite side. 

North of the hill which the scouts 
had ascended there was another hill of 
about the same height. These hills 
were separated by a singular chasm, 
several hundred feet deep and from ten 
to twenty-five feet wide at the top. The 
almost perpendicular sides of this 
chasm were black, as though burned 
by a great fire. 

From the brink, about twenty yards 
back, the top was a bare, somewhat un- 
even ledge. In the hollows a little soil 
had collected and sustained a few 
stunted bushes, none of which were 
large enough to conceal a man. 

Farther back, upon each side, the 
soil became deeper and was covered 
with good-sized trees and dense under- 
growth. Among the trees upon the op- 
posite side there was something so sin- 
gular and strange that Taylor could 
not understand it. 

Scarcely was the scout settled in his 
new position when about fifty Indians 
came from the woods upon the oppo- 
site hill. About an equal number were 
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at work within the woods, apparently 
cutting small trees to make a bridge 
across the chasm. 

An athletic young Indian, with the 
head-dress of a chief, advanced to the 
brink and prepared to leap across. 

“T can stop him, if nothing more,” 
muttered Taylor, grimly, as he raised 
his rifle and took careful aim. But the 
unreliable flint was shattered upon the 
steel without producing the spark to 
ignite the powder. Taylor felt that the 
end had come. Before he could replace 
the broken flint the Indians would be 
upon him in overwhelming numbers. 

As the athletic chief poised on the 
brink there was a report of a rifle and 
he went down into the black chasm. 

Taylor was amazed. What friendly 
hand had fired this timely shot? 

The report of the rifle seemed to 
come from some place between him 
and the brink. But there was no one 
there and no spot where a man could 
be concealed. What was even more 
strange, no smoke had followed the 
discharge. 

The Indians appeared to be equally 
puzzled. They were looking all around 
in bewilderment. A large, powerful 
chief advanced to the brink and looked 
down, as if to see where the young chief 
went. 

There came the report of another 
rifle and the powerful chief also went 
into the chasm. 

The second report followed the first 
so quickly as to leave no doubt that at 
least two friends were very near. But 
where were they? 

The second report, like the first, had 
com from between the scout and the 
brink, and had been followed by no 
smoke. 

The experienced scout was baffled. 
He could scarcely believe the plain evi- 
dence of his senses. 

Who were these mysterious and ter- 
rible friends, whose forms were invisi- 
ble to his keen eyes, whose rifles emit- 
ted no smoke, whose bullets were as 
unerring as the shafts of the Death 
Angel? 

The actions of the Indians convinced 
the acute Taylor that something had 
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occurred which he had not seen and 
did not understand. The warriors were 
wild with rage. ‘They danced and 
leaped and brandished their weapons 
like maniacs, and uttered wild yells of 
fearful menace. 

Presently they separated into sev- 
eral groups. These bands seemed to 
be clamoring against one another. The 
largest group was shouting something 
about the “Evil Spirit, the fire moun- 
tain, the sacred place, struck down by 
His wrath.” 

It flashed into the keen mind of the 
old scout that the hill upon which the 
Indian stood was a fire mountain or 
extinct volcano (the only one in New 
England). ‘The superstitious Indians 
believed this weird and fire-blackened 
hill was the abode of the Evil Spirit. 
It was surprising that even the great 
chief, Black Wolf, could have induced 
the superstitious warriors to ascend 
this sacred and awful hill. 

Now the larger part of them were 
shouting in terrified tones that the Evil 
Spirit had struck down the chiefs in 
his wrath, and that if they did not re- 
tire at once from the sacred hill a still 
more dreadful vengeance of the of- 
fended deity would burst upon them. 

The quick-witted Taylor began to 
put a new flint into his rifle as fast as 
he could. He believed that even so 
little a thing as another rifle shot 
would cause the wavering Indians to 
retire from the fire mountain. Before 
his rifle was ready, something occurred 
that caused the scout to start to his 
feet with a cry of amazement and ter- 
ror. 

Suddenly from the heart of the eter- 
nal hill there burst forth an appalling 
voice in the Indian tongue, distinct 
above all other sounds: 

“The Evil Spirit! The Evil Spirit!” 

The ignorant and superstitious In- 
dians, already wrought up to the point 
of expecting such a climax,retired from 
the place with awe, and never set foot 
upon the sacred fire mountain again. 

The old scout was not a superstitious 
man, and he certainly did not believe 
in the Evil Spirit of the Indians. But 
the awful voice came so unexpectedly 


from the heart of the hill that it startled 
him for a moment. 

Upon second thought he believed it 
was the work of the mysterious friends 
who had fired the timely shots. But 
he could not understand how the awful 
voice was produced or where it came 
from, any more than he could under- 
stand the mysterious rifle shots. 

Taylor did not move for some time. 
He expected that his unknown defend- 
ers would appear after the Indians re- 
tired. But they came not. The fire- 
blackened chasm was as silent as 
though it had become the abode of the 
dead. 

The scout understood Indian charac- 
ter too well to think for a moment that 
they would give up their efforts to 
capture the white men upon the hill. 
Their second attack had failed and 
they had retired from the sacred fire 
mountain. But this, with the death ot 
two chiefs, intensified their desire to 
capture and torture their paleface foes. 
They would not come again over the 
sacred hill, but a third attack would 
soon be made in some other direction. 

Taylor rejoined his companion. For 
a long time the two scouts discussed 
the strange events at the chasm. With- 
out doubt, they had powerful friends 
upon the hill. Who were these friends? 
How came they upon the hill in the 
heart of the virgin forest, many miles 
from any white settlement? 

Zenas Taylor and Obadiah Brewster 
were Puritans, devout and respected 
members of the quaint stone church 
upon the hill by the sea at Falmouth. 
In their extremity they sought a higher 
power. Under the great, green trees 
they knelt in prayer. In simple, ear- 
nest faith they asked the Lord, if it 
was His will, to deliver them from their 
enemies, and to save Falmouth from 
those who would go forth to destroy it. 
After this prayer they felt comforted. 
They believed that deliverance would 
come. 

It was beginning to grow dusk under 
the trees, when the trained ears of the 
scouts caught a faint rustle in the 
bushes. Before they could raise their 
rifles, Clara Carver, the white captive, 
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stood before them, as modest and quiet 
as she had appeared in the morning. 

“Why have you come back, my 
child?” inquired Taylor in a kind voice. 

“I did not go back,” replied the girl 
quietly. “I went to the chasm to fight 
the Indians and keep them away from 
you.” 

Both of the scouts leaped to their 
feet with ejaculations of the most un- 
bounded amazement. It did not seem 
possible that this girl, this child, had 
wrought those marvelous deeds at the 
chasm that defeated a hundred war- 
riors and entirely baffled the compre- 
hension of the white men. 

“When you sent me away,” said the 
girl, “I made up my mind not to go 
back to the Indians, but to stay with 
my own people. | hid in the bushes 
near you. 

“When you shot the two young war- 
riors they fell quite near me. | crept 
up to their bodies and took their guns, 
powder-horns and bullet-bags. 

“I meant to give the guns to you, 
but I was afraid you would send me 
away again. While I was hesitating | 
heard Black Wolf shout to some of his 
chiefs to follow him to the chasm. 1 
thought of the great cave and made up 
my mind to fight the Indians there. 

“Yes, I'll tell you about the cave. 
When we first came here, Black Wolf 
examined the two hills. He took me 
with him, as he usually did. 

“We went all over the fire mountain. 
He showed me the great hole in the 
top, which he told me was once full of 
fire. It is now full of water and the 
sides look as though they were stained 
with blood. Nothing can live in it. 

“Black Wolf said the Indians be- 
lieved this place was the home of the 
Evil Spirit. When I asked him if he 
was not afraid of the Evil Spirit he 
laughed and said there was no such 
thing as the Evil Spirit. It was a lie 
which the medicine men told so they 
could control the warriors. 

“Black Wolf was not like other In- 
dians. He told me that he was once a 
white man. 

“Yesterday I felt a strange desire to 
visit the fire mountain alone. As I 
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stood at the brink of the chasm I saw 
a small animal run a little way down 
the opposite bank, enter some bushes 
and disappear into the rock. 

“I leaped the chasm, followed the 
animal and found a small opening in 
the rock, hidden by the bushes. The 
opening was round, about two feet in 
diameter. 

“I crawled through and dropped 
about three feet into a large cave which 
runs clear through the hill, with a 
smaller opening at the other end. 

“As I was climbing out I slipped and 
hurt me. I uttered an exclamation and 
my voice sounded so loud and hoarse 
that it scared me. There is something 
about the shape of the rocks which 
makes your voice sound dreadful. 

“TI ran to this cave with my guns. 
The entrance is about fifteen feet be- 
low the brink and | had to take the 
guns down one at a time. But I had 
everything ready in the cave before the 
Indians got there. 

“When Red Serpent, the only son of 
Black Wolf, tried to jump over the 
chasm I shot him with one of the guns. 
There is a draft through the cave and 
it drew the smoke inside. 

“Then Black Wolf came to the brink 
to see who had killed his son. Black 
Wolf was a great chief; he was so cun- 
ning that no one could deceive him. 

“He alone detected the entrance to 
the cave. His awful eyes were looking 
at my face. He was going to speak. | 
pulled the trigger of my second gun. 

“Black Wolf, the powerful chief of 
five great tribes, threw up his arms, 
and with my Indian name, White 
Fawn, upon his lips, went down into 
his place. 

“He killed my father, my mother and 
my sisters. He will lead his fearful 
band to deeds of blood no more.” 

For a moment all the bitter sorrows 
of the poor girl’s blighted life rose to 
the surface. By a strong effort she sup- 
pressed her emotion and continued her 
story as quietly as at first: 

“The death of Black Wolf made the 
Indians very mad at first. Then the 
tribes separated. The medicine men 
began to proclaim that the Evil Spirit 
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had struck down the great chief with 
the lightning of his wrath because he 
profaned the sacred fire mountain, and 
he would also destroy the warriors un- 
less they departed from the holy place. 
The Indians were becoming badly 
frightened. 

“I was reloading the guns when a 
strange feeling came over me. I felt 
that my time to act had come. Putting 
my hands upon the stone at the en- 
trance to the cave, I gathered all my 
strength for a great effort. 

“Then I screamed the awful name of 
the Evil Spirit at them with all my 
might. I screamed for my freedom; I 
screamed for your safety; I screamed 
for the safety of Falmouth, where my 
brother is. The Indians thought the 
Evil Spirit was coming and fled from 
the holy fire mountain.” 

The Puritans believed in the inter- 
position of Divine Power in human 
affairs of men. They regarded the girl 
with reverence, as the agent of a higher 
power. 

“Verily, my child,” said Taylor, “the 
spirit of the Lord descended upon you, 
as it did upon the holy women of Bible 
times, for your voice did not sound hu- 
man. I have not dared to tell Brother 
Brewster how strangely it affected 
me.” 

“The cave made my voice sound un- 
natural,” said Clara Carver, simply. 

After a short silence Taylor inquired ; 
“Do you know of any way we can es- 
cape, my child?” 

“Oh, yes; I’ve been looking about 
and have planned it all. Our escape 
will be very easy and sure.” 

The scouts started with amazement 
for the second time. Escape certainly 
did not appéar easy and sure to them. 
Clara Carver continued: 

“The warriors are around the hill. 
Only squaws are in the village, and 
they will retire to sleep when it is 
dark. 

“The path from the spring to the vil- 
lage is watched at different points by 
three young warriors. No living thing 
could pass their sharp eyes. One yell 
from their lips would bring a hundred 
mighty warriors. But the daughter of 


the great chief can remove them from 
our path without a sound. 

“We will escape through the Indian 
village.” 

“Tis our best plan,” said the experi- 
enced Taylor. “But the squaws will 
hear our steps as we go through the 
village, the dogs will bark and an alarm 
will be sounded for the warriors.” 

“You forget that I am the daughter 
of the great chief and was to become 
his squaw. I am the queen over the 
squaws. They obey me. The dogs 
know my voice.” 

For the moment Taylor had over- 
looked this important point. He re- 
moved his hat with a reverential ges- 
ture and said: 

“Brother Brewster, does not our 
Holy Book tell us that a child shall 
lead them? Verily, I do believe that 
this child has been sent to us by the 
Lord for our deliverance. Like the 
three holy men of old, we shall go 
forth from this awful place without 
even the smell of fire upon our gar- 
ments. Brother Brewster, let us offer 
up thanks unto His name.” 

The Puritans knelt in a simple, ear- 
nest prayer of thanksgiving. When they 
arose, Taylor said: 

“Now, my child, you may lead us; 
we will follow and obey, without ques- 
tion or hesitation.” 

With feet which were shod with si- 
lence they descended the hill to the 
spring. 

“Wait here'while I clear the path to 
the village,” said Clara Carver. 

In a few moments they again heard 
her voice, although her steps had not 
been audible and it was now very 
dark. 

“Come on; what we do must be done 
quickly,” said the girl. 

As silent and almost as swift as cloud 
shadows they moved toward the In- 
dian village. As they approached, sev- 
eral dogs barked and the squaws 
peered from the wigwams. 

At the command of the girl the men 
halted in the darkness, and she glided 
swiftly forward and spoke to the 
squaws. They recognized their queen 
and went back to bed with grunts of 
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satisfaction. The dogs became still at 
her command. 

They passed through the heart of the 
Indian village without interference. As 
they left it behind, Clara Carver, with- 
out slackening her swift pace, related 
how she had cleared the path: 

“I told the young warriors that I had 
found a secret path to the hiding place 
of the palefaces. There were five of 
them, three asleep. If they would get 
some companions, while I watched the 
path in their place, I would lead them. 
They might capture the white foe after 
great warriors had failed. The thought 
of such a prize, which might make them 
chiefs, almost drove them wild. They 
have gone to get companions. When 
they return we must not be here.” 

When they were about two miles 
from the Indian village the girl turned 
to Taylor and said: 

“Now, you must lead us by the 
shortest or quickest path to Falmouth. 
Remember that each step we take to- 
night is one step farther from the tor- 
ture stake. With the first light of 
morning 500 mad Indians will be upon 
our trail. 

“If we escape, Falmouth will escape 
also. For if we get there first the In- 
dians will not attack the settlement, 
now their great war chief is dead.” 

Presently the moon rose and lighted 
them upon their way. They traveled 
all night without rest. 

Before noon of the second day they 
arrived at Falmouth. 


NOTE : 
made so famous in song and story. 
as she described them. 
to the cave. 


worthy of a more detailed description. 
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As Clara Carver had predicted, the 
Indians did not attack the place. The 
warriors were disheartened by the loss 
of Black Wolf, divided into tribes 
which could not agree upon any plan, 
and informed by their scouts that the 
swiftest riders of the Falmouth settle- 
ment were gathering good men from 
other settlements, they turned back 
and later joined the larger band, which, 
under the British General Burgoyne, 
descended upon Northwestern New 
England and New York. 

When the people of Falmouth heard 
the report of their trusted scouts they 
were convinced that the settlement had 
been saved by the coolness, courage 
and craft of Clara Carver. 

Indeed, the fight between the border 
heroine and the warriors at the black 
chasm was one of the most important 
Indian battles, in its results, in the his- 
tory of New England. For the death 
of Black Wolf, the evil genius of the 
border, was the end of the Indian raids 
and massacres in that part of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Idolized by the people of Falmouth, 
reunited to her dear brother, the 
adopted daughter and heiress of her 
uncle, Consider Carver, the remainder 
of Clara Carver’s life was full of fe- 
licity. 

About ten years later Falmouth and 
Casco Neck were incorporated into 
Portland. The good people of Maine’s 
chief city still have a warm place in 
their hearts for the memory of Clara 
Carver. 


A short time ago the writer visited the spot which Clara Carver has 
The cave and extinct volcano are still exactly 
There ts even the bunch of bushes which conceals the entrance 
It is one of the most singular and weird spots in New England and 
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THE YOUNG NATURALIST AND THE CAMERA 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


Photographs from Life by the Author 


boy, and I am proud of it, for in 

some things I am just as much of 
a boy as I was in the days when, with 
my old single-barrel, muzzle-loading 
gun, I used to bring down the grey 
squirrels in the hickory and chestnut 
woods up in New England. That’s 
almost forty-five years ago, and lots of 
things have changed since then. Still, 
things that I did, things that I had and 
things that I saw seem to me to be just 
as fresh in my memory to-day as they 
were a week or so after they came to 
pass. Thereis 
nothing strange 
about this, for it 
often so happens 
with people who 
have been a good 
deal in the woods 
and fields all their 
lives, and have 
hunted and col- 
lected specimens a 
whole lot, and 
have been what 
they call nowa- 
days real nature 
lovers. 

As long ago as I can remember, my 
whole bent, every bit of me, was a nat- 
uralist, and I was so fortunate in my 
early home as to have a big room all to 
myself, with comfortable closets to put 
my things in and a convenient table 
to do all my work at. All kinds of 
woods, ponds, the river and the salt 
water were near at hand, and you can 
just guess what my room looked like. 
In those boyhood days I had all sorts 
of pets, even including a tame eagle 
and a monkey; lots of my time was 


[: is a long time ago since I was a 
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THE AMERICAN Locust 


spent in collecting, in the old-fashioned 
way, specimens of every description, as 
birds’ eggs and nests, snakes and tur- 
tles, plants and all the rest, and these 
were studied and gone over with such 
books on the subjects as I had in my 
boy library. At fifteen I could draw 
and paint birds and other living things 
pretty well, and to this day I have kept 
a lot of those early efforts in an old 
portfolio. As for making stuffed skins 
of birds and animals—that I had 
learned when very young, for I remem- 
ber when I attended the public school 
my collection 
numbered over 
300 bird skins, all 
named, labeled 
and kept in neat 
cedar trays in a 
chest. Lots of 
things I did, 
though, and the 
way that I did 
them would be 
considered awful- 
ly old-fashioned 
now, and some 
other time I hope 
totell youall about 
that. We must come down now to what 
I started to tell you in this story, 
and that will take quite a little while. 
You must know that in those long-ago 
days no boy, or even no person outside 
of a regular photographer, ever thought 
of having such a thing as a camera or 
of taking photographs. The regular 
photographers did all that sort of thing 
and they made a tremendous mystery 
of it. It was no kind of use then to ask 
a photographer how he did this or that, 
for he simply would not tell you, and 
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er laugh at you for having asked 
im. 

Fortunate it is for boys and girls of 
these days that so many of them can- 
not only own their own camera, but 
most painstaking, smart boys or girls 
can easily learn how to take pretty 
good pictures with one of them. Then 
we find another great change that has 
taken place since I was a boy, for since 
those long-ago days the boys and girls 
of the present time, if they chance to 
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Fic. 2. THE AMERICAN SILK-WORM MOTH 


have any love for nature study (and I 
am glad to say that many of them 
have), there are all sorts of ways by 
means of which that desire is encour- 
aged. We find this in all the nature 
classes in the public schools, in special 
institutions for it, as in the case of Ar- 
cadia, at Sound Beach, Conn., and the 
like; finally, in certain special cases, 
instruction by private tutors. All this 
is very encouraging and does a whole 
lot of good. It was very different fifty, 
or at least forty, years ago; for if a boy 
or girl then developed a love for such 
things he or she was usually discour- 
aged at once by the parents, and some- 
times the friends of the family. The 
young naturalist was frequently thought 
to be “an unnatural child,” and every- 
thing possible was done to force him or 
her to take up with the practical pur- 
suits in life. Natural history was only 
intended for profesosrs and people in 
big museums and other places. All 
this was very bad indeed, for the study 
of natural history and anything in the 
nature world about us is the very best 


thing a boy or girl can do, for they not 
only learn a good deal in that way, but 
at the same time it teaches them to be 
good observers, and good observers in 
this world are sure to be the ones who 
succeed the best in any struggle,—life’s 
great struggle included. 

In these days boys and girls have a 
great many things, too, that are a great 
help to them in their nature studies. 
These things not only include a great 
many useful nature books, but likewise 
fine microscopes for them, guns, draw- 
ing materials, tools, instruments adapt- 
ed to their use and lots else besides. 
One of the most useful and at the same 
time one of the most valuable of all in- 
struments nowadays that boys and 
girls have placed in their hands is the 
camera, and this very camera can be 
made to be the most indispensable aid 
that the young naturalist has in his or 
her entire working outfit. 

In buying one, go just as far as your 
spare money will let you go. Don’t 
invest in a toy. Get a good camera, or 
else wait until you can. Be sure to 
have one that takes a tripod, and buy 
all that goes with the instrument, so 
you can learn to make your own pic- 
tures from the start to the finished 
prints. Keep studying and working 
until you have mastered all this and 
are on the high road to almost daily 
improvement. 

What I am going to tell you about 
here is not how to take good pictures 
exactly, for I am supposing that you 
know enough about that already, but | 
am going to try and point out for you 
how to put your camera to the best 
uses to help you along in your nature 
studies. It took me a good many years 
to become an expert nature camerist. 
but it came finally, after hard work and 
lots of trials and experience. Any boy 
or girl with plenty of patience and de- 
termination can do precisely the same 
thing. Patience and knowing how to 
profit by experience are the two main 
things essential to final success. 

Remembering this at all times, let us 
see next how to go to work. Let us 
say, first, you are studying insects or 
some forms related to them. Hundreds 
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FIG. 3. 


of them of all kinds are to be met with 
in the woods and fields anywhere, even 
close to city homes, and, indeed, the 
very heart of the town itself. It makes 
but little difference what you select for 
your first rial, though some are much 
more difficult than others. Any big 
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SADDLE-BACK CATERPILLARS 


beetle or bug will do, but just for ex- 
ample let us suppose you have cap- 
tured what most people call a big 
“orasshopper,” but what really proves 
to be our American locust—a very de- 
structive insect." My own photographic 
picture of one of these is given in Fig. 
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I in this article. It is life-size. Now, 
having captured your locust (and what 
I say now practically applies to every- 
thing else of the kind), the first thing 
you must do is to carefully examine it 
to the minutest detail, to find out 
whether or not it is a perfect specimen. 
It is foolish to undertake to photograph 
such a specimen unless it be perfect and 
a full-grown one, for that would be 
throwing away time and material to no 
purpose. See that your locust has all of 
his six legs intact and in perfect “work- 
ing order”; that its wings are not torn 
or disfigured in any way, and that its 





Fic. 4. 


“antennae” sticking out in front of its 
head are both there and not broken. 
Having satisfied yourself of all this, 
next, on a bright day, take some stand, 
as an artist’s easel or a spare tripod, 
and set it up near a window where you 
will get good, though not direct, light. 
Place on this, in a curved position, a 
good-sized sheet of thin, pure-white 
cardboard, with the convexity toward 
you. Fix it so it is immovable; then 
on the level part place some object 
about the same size as your locust, 
where you intend to have him stand 
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while you are taking his picture. A 
small penknife will do, about the sam 
size as the insect. Next rig up a re 
flector of another big sheet of whit: 
cardboard, perpendicular to the othe: 
piece, so it will reflect the sunlight from 
your window down on your locust. 
This is very important and gets away 
with the undesirable shadows. Now 
set up your camera on its tripod in the 
proper position to make the exposure 
and focus on the object you placed 
there where the locust will stand later 
on. Focus till that object is exactly life- 
size, and perfectly sharp on your 


THE LONG EARED SUNFISH 


ground-glass and centered there. Strict 
sharpness can be determined by the 
use of a small magnifying glass and 
with it examining the image on the 
ground-glass of the camera. When 
satisfied of all this, take away your pen- 
knife, being careful not to disturb any- 
thing, and with a soft pencil make a 
tiny mark where the middle of the 
knife was. This is to guide you where 
to put your locust down, with its side 
towards your lens. You must now pose 
him. Here is where your patience will 
come in. My locust (Fig. 1), I think, 
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hopped off the paper thirty-two times, 
| having to patiently replace him 
each time before the chance was finally 
offered to make the exposure with the 
bulb and shutter. He must not only 
stand there—just so—but duplicate parts 
must not be opposite each other, or else 
they will in the picture appear single. 
See that its antenne stand apart, and so, 
too, the “hoppers” and front legs. Suc- 
ceeding in all this, next squeeze your 
bulb, and, watching close, give it time ac- 
cording to your lens, plate and amount 
of sunlight at the time If you believe 





you missed it, or the insect is rare, 
make two trials, in case of possible 
failure. 

If you are successful, you have good, 
reason to be proud of your success, for 
such pictures, when well taken, are real 
contributions to science and of no little 
value. 

Never forget the fact that you are a 
young naturalist; therefore, be kind 
and gentle to all creatures you have to 
do with. If you hope’to become a nat- 
uralist in after life, study hard to that 
end, and remember that there is no 
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more important person in the world 
than a great naturalist. To this end the 
photographing of your animals does 
not end there. You should begin early 
to keep a series of notebooks, one for 
each group you take, as birds, fish, in- 
sects and so forth. Here you should 
devote a page to each specimen and 
paste in there a good print of it, and 
beneath write out all you have found 
out about it in nice, neat handwriting. 
Enter where you got your specimen, 
whether it was an old or a young one, 
a male or a female, its color and size in 
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life, its common and scientific name, 
date of capture, its habits so far as you 
know them, and your experiences in 
photographing it. If you work and 
study hard, such notebooks will soon 
grow to become of great value, improve 
as you get older and be of immense 
service to you later on in life. A very 
good place to look up the common and 
scientific names and how to pronounce 
them is the Century Dictionary. Short 
life-histories of the specimens are also 
often to be found in that great work. 
With some little differences in han- 





FIG. 6. 


dling, the photographing of other small 
animals will be the same as for the lo- 
cust. For example, in the case of the 
silk-worm moth (Fig. 2), which I 
reared from the caterpillar, the spray 
of linden leaves was held in position by 
being screwed in a small vise and the 
latter attached to the top of a spare 
tripod. The white background was se- 
cured by placing a sheet of pure white 
blotting paper a foot or more behind 
it all, resting on an artist’s easel. 

You will note here how the lighted 
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YouNG TURKEY BuZzzZARD 


wing is brought out in relief by the 
dark leaf behind it, and the shadowed 
wing by the light background, and the 
moth tilted a bit, as it catches the eye 
quicker in that position and is more 
artistic. The “saddle-back” caterpillars 
are on a branch or stem of blackberry, 
and some of the leaves show where 
they have been feeding upon them. 
Study this picture well (Fig. 3), and 
note how the stem inclines at an angle, 
and the light so managed as to bring 
out all the details of the caterpillars. 
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The prickles in these latter give a 
smarting and painful sting, which one 
is not likely to forget after the first ex- 
perience of the kind. Their colors are 
beautiful, but I shall have to tell you 
about coloring your photographs at 
some other time. It is not hard, with 
the proper paints. 

Some time will pass before the young 
naturalist will be able to photograph 
living fishes successfully, though it can 
be done, as one may see by studying 
Fig. 4. Great patience is required 
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good photographs of, but you must 
bring to bear all the patience and ex- 
perience you have had to make photo- 
graphs worth the while. Fig. 6, a 
young turkey buzzard, or vulture, 
shows an easy bird to take, a much 
easier specimen, for example, than a 
humming-bird, which I am able to say 
from personal experience. This young 
buzzard grew up in captivity, and later 
on was kept in a great cage at the Na- 
tional Zoological Park in Washington, 
where many boys and girls have seen 


Fic..7. AN OLD ’COON 


sometimes in getting successful photo- 
graphs of live turtles and tortoises. The 
box tortoise, so familiar to many boys 
and girls, is a hard one, especially in 
the trick of getting him to keep his tail 
out in full sight. Like people, these 
turtles and tortoises are sometimes 
cross and unaccommodating,and others 
again gentle and handled with ease. 
This picture will bear a little study, too, 
though it is one of my earlier efforts. 


Many birds are very difficult to get 


him many times. Curiously enough, the 
young of this species of bird are white, 
while the old ones are glossy Dlack. 
Birds are often photographed nowa- 
days in their native haunts and such 
pictures are great studies, and there is 
no reason why the young naturalist 
should not succeed in doing this in 
some of the simpler cases. 

Most “mammals” are difficult sub- 
jects for you, especially the active and 
smaller species. The old raccoon in 
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Fig 7 took me nearly an entire day to 
get his picture. The log upon which he 
sits is in a vise fastened to the top of 
a tripod, while the background is a 
sheet some ten feet away. My! he was 
cross and bound to have his own way, 
and he knew nothing about looking 
pleasant. Once he flew at me from 
under the bed in the room, and before 
I could stop him gave me a terrible 
bite on my leg. Then, again, he got on 
top of the bureau, and before I could 
reach him he threw at me my hair 
brush and comb, shaving brush and one 


or two other light objects that were 
there. Still, by using kindness, pa- 
tience and peanuts, I at last got his 
picture, and another, which I got on 
the same afternoon. 
honor of having appeared in colors in a 
big book published on animals a few 
years ago in London. 

I have seen some pretty good photo- 
graphs of different kinds of animals 
taken by American boys and girls in 
my time, and I only hope what has 
been said here may help to tell them 
how to make even better ones. 


THE GREEN PATH 


By MILDRED McNEAL SWEENEY 


A green hill up—a green hill down; 
Between the path, a fairy thread 

Blowing in the May wind from the town. 
The early grass so thick is grown, 


I ask what mortal foot has sped 


Along before me, and more than once, 


To mark the faint line for my own. 


I pace in the wind. 


And time fulfills. 


And soon before my step there runs 

A little figure between the hills. 

The fairy voice, long dreamed of, shrills 
In laughter and the bright head suns 

A way along, for she will try 

The steep, the smooth, the plash of rills. 


Forward we look, we two. 


The way 


We take is not half long enough, 

But shall be, on another day— 

Or so, with cheek touching cheek, we say: 
And—“Never shall the way be rough.” 


—But ah, dear, dear heart. 


I had forgotten— 


I go not with her all the way. 


He has had the 
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NAN’S CAREER— II. 


By MARY R. P. HATCH 


UGH RUTLEDGE -went to 
work and by force of will al- 
lowed not a single thought of 
the evening to intrude. He studied 
until eleven and then took down from 
the top of a bookcase a meerschaum 
pipe given by a friend lately returned 
from Paris, looked at it thoughtfully 
and returned it to: place. The thought 
had just struck him that it was an un- 
sociable thing to do to refuse to smoke 
with a friend and afterwards smoke a 
solitary pipe. Another look decided 
him. Going across the hall, he rapped 
lightly at the office door of Dr. Lam- 
son, who slept in the back office, to be 
within reach of the telephone and sup- 
posititious night calls. 

“Come in,” he called. 

“No, I won’t come in. I only wanted 
you to come to my room for a smoke, 
if it isn’t too late for you.” 

“Never too late to smoke for me, I’m 
ashamed to say. I mean to knock off 
something when I’m short of New Year 
resolutions some time,” and he fol- 
lowed Hugh to his room and sank into 
the deep chair that was hospitably 
pushed toward him. Not a word of the 
girls was spoken. They talked as man 
to man of what they hoped to do, and 
yet in a somewhat shamefaced way that 
men have when building air castles to 
live in. It seemed to make it more sub- 
stantial, give it an extra brace, to say 
offhand that “So-and-So has his three 
thousand a year,and though he’s a first- 
rate judge of the law, he’s no pleader 
and never will be’; or, “Dr. Green, you 
know Green or have heard of him, is a 
good doctor—nobody denies it; but he 
made mistakes which I should be 
ashamed of in the beginning of his 
practice, and now he’s the head of a 
hospital with a practice that brings him 
in ten thousand a year.” 


When they parted Hugh was surer 
than ever that if Nan wanted to get 
married she had better marry Dr. Lam- 
son, and then he turned out the lights 
and sat down to think a little, as he 
often did when he had a knotty point to 
untie. But to his disgust he began to 
think of Nan with such fire and force 
that the very room seemed to pulse 
with life. He could see her in the chair 
opposite, gazing at herself in the mir- 
ror, walking about the room, and he 
could almost hear the swish of her gar- 
ments and the silken rustle that men 
like best of all in a woman’s dress—its 
sound is so purely womanly. Nan al- 
ways seemed to fill any room she was 
in. He had noticed that before; but to 
have her, even in fancy, invade his— 
that was a different matter and not al- 
together agreeable. He turned on the 
light again and sat down to write. Yes, 
he had decided to write a love poem to 
Kitty. He had written a good many 
verses in praise of the ladies he had 
cared for more or less in days gone by, 
and he was rather proud of the collec- 
tion. “To Lucille,’ “We Met but to 
Part,” “Only Once,” “Good-Bye,” these 
were some of the titles. Nobody ever 
saw the poems but himself. He would 
have laughed at the idea of having 
them published, although some of them 
were well worth reading. So now he 
dipped into his pleasant task, which, if 
the truth must be told, was to exorcise 
the spirit of one divinity by piping the 
praises of another. 

However, the words would not come, 
to say nothing of the spirit, and in an 
hour or so he pushed aside pen and 
paper, only to snatch it up again and 
write a few burning lines “To My Di- 
vinity.” Nan? No, not at all; but what 
Nan might be were matters differently 
arranged, and so forth and so forth. 
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Then having given way so far to the 
tyranny of expression, he tore the sheet 
deliberately in two, turned out the light 
and went to bed. The poem lay on the 
desk in the morning and he twisted it 
into a couple of cigar lighters and stuck 
them behind his mirror. Then fairly 
well satisfied with himself, he started 
for the courthouse. 

Nan did not get out of her troubles 
so easily. She was singularly sincere 
and clear-sighted, and now that she 
knew she had met the love of her life 
she thought the matter over seriously, 
without trying to belittle its measure, 
in any way. She was convinced that, 
the regard was all on her own side, ex- 
cept for a certain amount of friendship 
that was incomparable with the great 
love she had for him. Now, what should 
she do? Drop it? As well think of 
dropping her own personality. Let him 
know it? Never. Give up the acquaint- 
ance? She couldn’t. Strong-hearted as 
she was, she couldn’t. Besides, she 
would rather have his friendship than 
another man’s love. Men never love 
like women, she had heard or read 
somewhere. They have too many in- 
terests, too many ambitions; they think 
more of outside life—the strife for ex- 
istence. To be his friend until he mar- 
ried, and after that, if she could. This 
was all she could think of, and cold 
comfort it was for the loving, passion- 
ate woman who had come to her 
twenty-fourth year without knowing 
anything of real love before. True, she 
had cared for a young man, Leslie Carl- 
ton, and might have married him had 
he lived; but she would never then 
have known the full meaning of love. 
She said to herself that she would 
rather be half-loved by one whom she 
could respect and adore than be adored 
by a man whom she could but half-love. 
Nan smiled drearily and went down 
stairs with a sense of suffocation at 
her heart—a reaching out for some- 
thing so illusive, yet so fervently longed 
for, that she felt as if the world had 
suddenly narrowed to this sickly hope 
of clutching at a fantasy. 

But the two, with all his heaped-up 
emotion between them, met as hitherto, 


when they did meet. Hugh did not call 
as often nor stay as long. When he 
came, Nan tried to be the same to him, 
except, of course, now she had a secret 
to guard, she must think of that. So 
matters went on until school closed and 
she got ready to go abroad. 

It was a move she had looked for- 
ward to with great pleasure. Her 
mother was to go with her, and they 
were to live first in Leipsic, next in 
Bordeaux—two years in each city. 
When the day came for their departure 
Hugh made his farewell call, with a 
lowering enthusiasm at her prospect 
and his own career that did not please 
him. It suddenly. seemed as if the 
night never looked so dark and lone- 
some, and yet there was the new moon 
winking at him cheerfully over his 
right shoulder, and all the stars that 
he knew anything about in their high 
places, fixed to all eternity and yet 
changeable as all things earthly. The 
June night was full of the sweet scents 
of green things growing, the gray mists 
of the valley were rising to meet the 
gray, pallid hues of the night just where 
he was. But when he felt about him 
the clinging dampness, the cloying 
heaviness of it all, he set his teeth and 
plodded on with one thought upper- 
most—he must not let her know he 
cared so much about her going, or she 
might misconstrue the nature of his re- 
gard for her. 

She met him at the door with a bright 
smile of welcome. 

“Almost ready?” he asked, lightly. 

“Almost. Mother seems to have a 
great faculty for recollection which is 
likely to bring us back at the last mo- 
ment for a key, a string or a spool of 
thread.” 

“I envy you. 
too.” 

“T wish you were.” 

“But that isn’t for me these many 
years, probably. I hope you appreciate 
your advantages.” 

“T do, I assure you,” she said, with a 
brave front, but trembling lip. 

“You don’t seem quite well this even- 
ing, Nan, or happy. Has anything 


I wish I were going, 
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gone wrong?” he asked, looking at her 
critically. 

“No, indeed. I am perfectly well and 
very happy,” she said, looking into his 
face, but dropping her eyes next mo- 
ment so that he wouldn’t see how full 
of tears they were. 

But he saw them. However, he only 
said, cheerfully: 

“Now, Nan, I have only a couple of 
minutes to say good-bye in and that’s 
more than enough, because I don’t 
mean to say good-bye at all. Write as 
soon as you get there, and don’t be 
stingy of words, either. I shall expect 
a good, long letter and a good many of 
them.” 

“You shall have them,” she answered, 
and she spoke clearly and naturally. 
Then they shook hands cordially and 
separated, and at this moment Hugh 
was more moved than Nan, for the 
pain of parting had again struck him in 
full force. 

However, he ran down the steps and 
without looking back hurried into a 
side street, instead of following the 
usual one to his office. Then with head 
bent and white face he walked the 
length of it, but turned at the end 
and raised his head defiantly as he 
thought: 

“Why shouldn't I marry like other 
men when I love a woman so that it 
turns me sick to part from her ?—when 
I know she loves me, when mother 
would be glad to have me marry, and 
marry Nan, above every one else? My 
practice is good and Nan, the darling,” 
and he laughed softly, “would marry 
me without a cent, I do believe.” 

And then he turned back. For years 
afterward that end of the street with 
its quaint, old-fashioned houses, with 
the ivy-covered church and _ brick 
schoolhouse at the corner, possessed a 
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peculiar fascination for him. It was a 
happy-faced man who ran up the steps 
to the door, and, finding it ajar, walked 
into the sitting-room. Nan had been 
crying and her eyes were still wet, but 
she was startled at his return, without 
guessing in the least the cause of it. 

“Has anything gone wrong?” 

“Yes, everything. Nan, will you 
marry me?” 

“No,” she said promptly. “You don’t 
want me. You don’t want to marry. 
You’ve said so, or the same as that, 
twenty times.” 

“Well, I will say twenty times now, 
if that will convince you, that I do want 
to marry you. I have always wanted 
to, only I wouldn’t own it to myself.” 

“But if you wouldn’t that shows your 
reason was against it.” 

“Not at all; it merely shows my lack 
of reason. I never was so happy in my 
life as I have been the last few mo- 
ments in thinking you might love me, 
perhaps.” 

“Perhaps,” she said, with a happy 
laugh. “You knew I loved you.” 

“And the career.” 

“I give it up and the trip to Ger- 
many till we can go together. Mamma 
didn’t want to go. She will be glad to 
stay at home.” 

“And you? Would you rather stay?” 

“Hugh,” she said, solemnly, “I am 
happy in your love, but I don’t de- 
serve it.” 

“You deserve it and more,” he re- 
plied, impressed by her intensity: “but 
you shall never be sorry you gave up 
your career for me, if I can help it.” 

“A career is nothing to me now,” 
she said. “To sew on buttons and knit 
your stockings (only I don’t know how 
to knit) seems the greater glory. I will 
help you in your career, but mine is 
ended.” 
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tan settlement on the barren fields 
of the promontory of Shawmut to 
the great modern metropolis of Bos- 
ton. In the old records and on the old 
maps we find a_ seven-hundred-acre 
peninsula, connected to the mainland 
by a half-mile neck of land over which 
the high tides frequently washed, 
whose chief recommendations for occu- 
pancy were the precious ones that it 
was well watered, easily fortified and 
comparatively free from wolves, rattle- 
snakes and mosquitoes. Then we look 
at the modern city, and we feel as if the 
very land under our feet had changed, 
—and so, indeed, it has! In the two 
hundred and eighty years of her life, 
3oston has cut off the tops of her hills 
and dropped them into her waters; she 
has filled up her shallows and built out 
her points, until she has trebled her 
size and so changed her shore line 
that the mariner of long ago, if he tried 
to sail up Long Cove or into Back Bay, 
would find himself stranded on fash- 
ionable streets, forty, fifty and sixty 
years old. 

Yet with all the changes that have 
swept away so many landmarks, one 
spot has remained undisturbed, and 
that in the heart of the city. Save for 
an occasional paring off to make a 
street or to give place for a burying 
ground, and the inevitable pruning of 
civilization which has changed rough 
pasture land into a charming landscape 
garden, Boston Common is still the 
same fifty acres which the town, under 
the leadership of Governor Winthrop, 


|: is a far cry from the little Puri- 


bought in 1634 from the first settler, 
Rev. William Blackstone, paying him 
for it the sum of one hundred and fifty 
dollars, toward which each settler con- 
tributed six shillings or upwards. We 
become bewildered in the mazes of old 
diaries and descriptions and are lost in 
our travels up Sentry Hill or along 
Frog Lane or past the Old Pump, but 
behold the next turn brings us out on 
the Common, and we are at home once 
more. Later generations have tun- 
neled under it and built around it, yet 
in all the three centuries not even the 
name has changed. Early in the nine- 
teenth century there was an effort to 
rename it Washington Park and to 
christen the Frog Pond Crescent Pond. 
sut the old, homely names have per- 
sisted, with their reminiscence of the 
time when the waters of the Back Bay 
lapped the foot of the Common, and 
every man felt at least a six-shilling- 
worth claim on this common town 
property. Some one has said that as a 
link between the old and the new the 
Common represents the “continuity of 
things in Boston as does no other tan- 
gible object.” As in our imaginary 
travels it was a safe and conspicuous 
landmark, so from the events which 
took place in swift succession on this 
great central meeting-place we can 
construct a picture of three centuries 
of Boston life. Grim Puritans drilling 
every Saturday morning, who opened 
and closed their manoeuvrings with 
lengthy prayers, jostle against gay 
British redcoats, who drove off the 
cows to build themselves fortifications. 
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Fair dames promenading 
at sunset, anti-slavery 
orators, and _ Indians 
dancing war dances, 
funerals and pageants, 
all these will crowd the 
canvas and call back the 
life of those far-away 
days. 

In these days of park 
systems and public play- 
grounds we are apt to 
take for granted the res- 
ervation of land for 
public use, but in reality 
this immense park gives 
Boston an envied dis- 
tinction among the cities 
of the nation. In no 
other town was so large 
a plot of ground set aside 
to be kept forever open. 
Travelers of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth 
centuries are constantly 
remarking on it. Wil- 
liam Penn planned, in 
his original drafts of 
Philadelphia, to have 
large squares where the 
avenues intersected, but 
in later sketches these 
disappeared. Bowling 
Green in New York was 
a field opposite a fort, 
used for military pur- 
poses and reserved for 
public city use, rather as 
an afterthought, early in 
the eighteenth century. 
But within a few years 
of its purchase it was 
voted in Boston town 
meeting that in future no 
land should be granted 
for house plot or garden 
out of the fields of the 
Common, and the same 
spirit is evident in the 
city charter, which de- 
votes a clause to its 
preservation intact for- 
ever. 

The delicate sensibili- 
ties of a traveler of the 
early nineteenth cen- 














tury were offended by the 
historic background of so 
beautiful a park. Would 
you believe, he says, that 
this charming spot was 
originally and until recent 
years set apart as a cow 
pasture? But what would 
Boston Common be to us 
without its historic as- 
sociations? Elder Oliver 
gains a mysterious im- 
portance in our eyes as 
we wonder what the debt 
was that his fellow-towns- 
men owed him that they 
decreed that he, alone of 
all Boston men, should be 
allowed to pasture his 
horse on the Common, 
while his neighbors were 
only allowed to keep 
there pigs and cows. 

Of the Common of un- 
kempt pasture land with 
its three trees and its rock 
quarries, from which the 
foundation of many a 
famous Boston house was 
taken, there are, in spite of 
our British friend, many 
pleasant memories. It 
was to it that Madam 
Hancock turned when her 
husband, the Governor, 
told her that he had in- 
vited to breakfast three 
hundred or more officers 
of the French fleet visit- 
ing in the harbor. Mes- 
sengers were sent in every 
direction for provisions, 
and still there was not 
enough till Madam Han- 
cock, in despair, sent her 
servants out to milk the 
céws on the Common, 
trusting that the pride of 
Bostonians in offering a 
worthy reception to their 
distinguished guests 
would compensate them 
for their dry suppers. 
And it did! There was 
never a murmur from the 
people, and Madam Han- 
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cock could stand on the porch of her 
beautiful home on Beacon street and 
watch the Frenchmen coming across 
the Common,—such an array of gold 
lace as she never saw before, she told 
some one,—and know that their eleven 
o’clock breakfast lacked no necessary 
provision. 

It was a pretty hospitality that these 
residents of the fine houses bordering 
the Common dispensed to their guests, 
and no home was more famous for it 
than the Hancock house. The Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company held 
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wine.” A traveler of the seventeenth 
century tells us of a “small but pleas- 
ant Common where the Gallants a lit- 
tle before Sunset walk with their Mad- 
ams till the nine o’clock Bell rings 
them to their respective Habitations,” 
and Mr. Bennett, writing in 1740, adds 
to this picture: “Every evening,” he 
says, “after drinking tea, the gentle- 
men and ladies walk the Mall (a shaded 
path of the Common), and from thence 
adjourn to one another’s houses to 
spend the evening.” 


Along with these pleasant social 
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their annual elections on the training 
ground on the first Monday in June, 
going through their parades and evo- 
lutions before the Governor, who gave 
the new officers their insignia of office. 
From this occasion they usually ad- 
journed to Faneuil Hall for a banquet, 
but on one of the election days we 
read in a child’s diary that after the 
ceremony “Mr. Handcock: invited the 
whole company into his house in 
the afternoon, and treated them very 


genteelly and generously with cake and4-ened in the morning by the discharge 


courtesies ran more serious events. 
From the training ground where they 
had drilled so regularly there went out 
in 1745 two thousand and seventy men 
to capture for England the French 
fortress of Louisburg, on Cape Breton 
Island, and on the fields of the Com- 
mon were lighted the bonfires which 
celebrated that victory. The news 
came by packet boat during the night 
that after six weeks’ siege the fortress 
was taken, and the people were awak- 
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of arms and the booming of cannon, 
and doubtless also by the calls of the 
town criers. “With one accord,” says 
a newspaper of that day, “the people of 
all ranks arose from their beds to joy 
and thanksgiving, and each one sever- 
ally contributed to wear away the day 
in rejoicing.” A tent was set up on 
the Common, where “punch in casks 
profusely flowed and wine luxuriously 
was spread,” and a “very handsome” 
bonfire closed the celebration until the 
happy day when all the town turned 
out on Long wharf to welcome the 
victors home with more cannonading, 
more ringing of bells, and probably an 
even handsomer bonfire. 

The French did not forget this de- 
feat, but sent their warships into New 
England waters to try to punish their 
enemies. One day the report came 
that the fleet was on its way to attack 
3oston, and an alarm was sent out to 
the neighboring towns for aid. The 
men of Boston must have felt a sense 
of security and relief when they looked 
out on the Common two mornings 
later and saw encamped there 6400 
men, all well armed. Some of them 
had come from as far away as Brook- 
field, making the seventy-mile journey 
in two days, and bringing on their 
backs heavy knapsacks with fourteen 
days’ provisions. But they were not 
needed. The French fleet was so beset 
by tempests that it gave up its pur- 
pose of attacking the town. It was not 
until 1758 that the final struggle of 
England with France came on, and 
General Amherst reviewed the army 
on the Common before he led them 
northward into Canada. 

Right here, tucked away between 
statistics of armies and lists of town 
rules and regulations, we come upon an 
account of the first Boston fad, which 
the people took with all the seriousness 
that has characterized their later days. 
A company of Scotch-Irish, coming 
over in 1720, brought with them two 
innovations,—the potato and the spin- 
ning wheel. To the latter the people, 
who had found it hard to get linen, 
turned with enthusiasm. ‘The select- 
men saw the opening of a new and use- 





-ment of music. 
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ful industry, and bought twenty spin- 
ning wheels with which to set up a 
spinning school for children, offering 
a prize of five pounds for the first 
piece of linen “spun and wove here.” 
They even built a brick manufactory 
house opposite the Common, where 
now stands Hamilton place, on the wall 
of which they had portrayed a female 
figure holding a distaff in her hand. 
The craze spread from the children to 
their elders, until spinning wheels were 
the “hobby-horses of the Publick,” and 
in good Boston fashion a society was 
formed “For Promoting Industry and 
Frugality.” The fourth anniversary of 
this society was celebrated in 1753, 
when “three hundred young female 
spinsters, decently dressed,” brought 
their spinning wheels to the Common, 
and, setting them up on the grass in 
three rows, sat at their work all the 
afternoon, spinning to the accompani- 
The weavers also ap- 
peared, dressed in garments of their 
own making, and one of them worked a 
loom on a stage that had been borne to 
the spot on men’s shoulders. The trus- 
tees of the society and the selectmen of 
the town looked on admiringly for a 
time, and then went over to the church 
to attend public worship celebrating 
this event, where a sermon was deliv- 
ered to suit the occasion (one wonders 
on what text!), and a contribution was 
taken up to aid the industry. Truly, 
religion and business went hand in 
hand! 

British and French visitors were al- 
always impressed by the religious at- 
mosphere of the town. M. Robin, tell- 
ing of his stay in 1781, says he never 
saw or dreamed of such observance of 
the Sabbath. “All affairs,” he writes, 
“of whatever importance they may be, 
cease; one is not permitted even the 
most innocent pleasures. Boston, this 
populous city, where a great excite- 
ment always reigns, seems deserted on 
Sundays. The streets may be wan- 
dered through without meeting any- 
body. One enters no house without 
finding everybody engaged in reading 
the Bible.” A Frenchman who lodged 
in the same house with him undertook 
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to relieve the tedium of the day by 
playing the flute. The people gath- 
ered about the house, and would, M. 
Robin was sure, have made some vio- 
lent demonstration had not the land- 
lord warned him to desist. It was said 
that people were not even allowed to 
walk on the Common on Sundays. At 
any rate, we find on the statute books 
a law that no person shall ride to and 
fro about the Common on Sundays to 
water his horses. 

This was the Boston that was stirred 
to its depth in 1740 by the preaching 
of George Whitefield, who began what 
was known as the great revival. Of all 
the colonies, he had the most to say 
about Massachusetts. The Sabbath 
began here on Saturday evening, and 
was “perhaps better kept by the min- 
isters and people than in any other 
place in the known (!) world.” One 
cannot help wondering if he had visions 
of some undiscovered planet, where 
even the Puritans were outdone in 
piety. 

Whitefield was only twenty-six years 
old when he first came to Boston. He 
was met four miles outside the city by 
the Governor’s son and other gentle- 
men; was frequently entertained dur- 
ing his stay by the Governor at his 
home, and driven in his own state car- 
riage to the place where he was to 
preach. At first he held his services in 
the large chapels. Then they proved 
too small for his audiences, and he ad- 
journed with them to the Common, 
where he preached day after day to 
immense audiences. It was estimated 
that twenty-three thousand gathered 
there to hear his farewell sermon. Gov- 
ernor Belcher himself drove him to the 
ferry on his way to Northampton, 
where he was to visit Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and wept as he bade him fare- 
well. The joke passed around Boston 
at the time that between early rising 
to hear Whitefield preach on the Com- 
mon and the use of the new remedy, 
tar-water, the physicians would soon 
have no practice left. 

It is interesting to see how in the 
twenty years before the Revolution 
celebrations of the King’s birthday, 
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the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot 
and other royal holidays alternated 
with rebel rejoicings when the Com- 
mon was given over to ardent patriots. 
We read of Colonel Hancock’s Cadets 
parading in their fine new uniforms on 
the King’s birthday, and the next 
month some new restriction of liberty 
is causing what comes very near being a 
riot. They were an independent race, 
those forefathers of ours, and they 
showed their minds in no uncertain 
way. A law had finally to be passed 
forbidding processions decked out in 
any disguise or carrying any pag- 
eantry, so popular was the custom of 
gathering in the evening and parading 
the streets and lanes of the town with 
effigies of obnoxious persons and cari- 
catures of unpopular acts, then closing 
the evening by hanging the objects on 
the Liberty tree or burning them at 
the foot of the Common. 

The Stamp Act caused great indig- 
nation in Boston. When the news of 
its repeal was brought on the sixteenth 
day of May, 1766, by the captain of a 
vessel only six weeks from London, 
the patriots turned their energies to a 
fitting recognition of the triumph. 
When the word came the bells in the 
different churches were set ringing, the 
ships in the harbor displayed their col- 
ors, guns were discharged and bon- 
fires were kindled in different parts of 
the town. But such informal celebra- 
tion was not enough. The selectmen, 
sitting in Faneuil Hall, appointed May 
19 a day of public rejoicing, and the 
Sons of Liberty set their wits to work. 
The young patriot engraver, Paul Re- 
vere, was first appointed to prepare an 
obelisk or pyramid which should be 
the central feature of the occasion and 
should be preserved forever as a me- 
morial of the day. Unfortunately, it 
caught fire that night, but pictures of it 
have come down to us. 

The impatient patriots could not 
wait till dawn to begin the day. As 
soon as the clock had struck one, the 
bell on Hollis Street Church began to 
ring. Christ Church in the North End 
soon replied, and in a few minutes 
every bell in Boston was ringing. The 
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LOOKING ACROSS THE COMMON TO BEACON HILL 


good peopleof Bostonaroseto find their 
town transformed. Hollis Street steeple 
and the Liberty tree were hung with 
banners and streamers, and every 
house in that vicinity was decorated 
with flags, portraits of America’s 


friends in Parliament and mottoes suit- 
able to the occasion. On a day of such 
general rejoicing the Sons of Liberty 
could not have any one in distress. 
They raised a subscription to pay the 
debts of those who were confined in 
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jail for poverty, and soon they were set 
at liberty. 

With drumbeat and banqueting the 
day wore away, and in the evening im- 
mense crowds gathered on the Com- 
mon. At dusk twelve rockets were 
discharged, and Paul Revere’s pyramid 
was uncovered, lighted by its two hun- 
dred and eighty lamps. It was four 
stories high. On each side near the 
top were the heads of those who had 
helped gain the repeal of the Stamp 
Act in England, among them Pitt, 
Camden, King George and the Duke 


of York. Below were large carica- 
tures engraved by Revere, with appro- 
priate titles and verses illustrating the 
history of the Stamp Act. 

In the first engraving, America, in 
the form of an Indian, rests under a 
tree. Above her hovers an angel of lib- 
erty with a wreath, but toward her is 
flying also a devil unrolling the Stamp 
Act, while the prime minister and mem- 
bers of Parliament approach with a 
heavy chain. Above this picture, with 
its title, “America in distress, appre- 
hending the loss of LIBERTY,” are 
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these flowery lines, probably composed 
by Revere: 


“O thou, whom next to Heav’n we 
most revere, 

Fair LIBERTY! thou lovely Goddess, 
hear! 

Have we not woo’d thee, 
held thee long, 

Laid in thy lap and melted on thy 


won thee, 


tongue, 

Thro’ Death and Danger’s rugged paths 
pursu’d, 

And led thee smiling to this SOLI- 
TUDE; 

Hid thee within our Hearts’ most 


golden Cell 

And brav’d the Powers of Earth & 
Powers of Hell. 

GODDESS: we cannot part,thou must 
not fly; 

Be SLAVES! we dare to Scorn it— 
dare to die.” 


In the next scene of the drama 
America kneels before her British pa- 
trons, Pitt, Camden and others, whom 
Fame is on the point of crowning 
while on the other side of the picture 
a realistic thunder storm is bursting 
over the heads of the retreating min- 
isters, and the accompanying verse as- 
sures the world that the “foes of Britain 
only are our foes.” In a third, America 
“endures the conflict for a season,” but 
in the fourth, King George the Third, 
arrayed for some mysterious reason as 
a Dutch widow, is formally introducing 
the Indian (who represents America) 
to a most attractive Goddess of Lib- 
erty. Over this scene the climax of the 
verses is reached when the poet effu- 
sively hails the “darling Monarch, by 
this act endear’d,” and assures him 
that if ever peril should threaten him 
in England, he had only to stretch his 
happy wing to this asylum, where 
‘we'll contend, who best shall love our 
KING.” 

On a stage opposite this obelisk, put 
up in front of the Workhouse, which 
stood near the present site of Park 
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Street Church, were displayed the fire- 
works. From dusk till eleven o’clock 
the air was filled with them,—‘“‘wheels, 
serpents, beehives, rockets and other 
set-pieces.” In the lower room of the 
Workhouse were entertained mean- 
while the gentlemen of the town. John 
Hancock had had a stage built in front 
of his house, and during the entire 
evening he had fireworks discharged in 
alternation with those of the Sons of 
Liberty, one responding to the other. 
He also “gave a grand and elegant en- 
tertainment to the genteel part of the 
town and treated the populace with a 
pipe of Madeira wine.” Otis and sev- 
eral other gentlemen who lived near 
the Common illuminated their homes 
and kept open house, and “the multi- 
tude of gentlemen and ladies who were 
continually passing from one place to 
another added much to the brilliancy 
of the night.” 

At eleven o’clock the discharge of 
twenty-one rockets gave the signal for 
the closing display of the evening, 
when a horizontal wheel at the top of 
the pyramid was discharged. It 
whirled around until it was nearly 
burnt out, and then resolving itself 
into sixteen dozen serpents, shot out 
into the darkness. As the flying ser- 
pents disappeared, the beating of a 
drum notified the people that the show 
was over, and ° ‘to the honor of the Sons 
of Liberty,” it was stated that the 
crowds retired at once to their homes, 
and that “not a reflection was cast on 
any character, nor the least disorder 
during the whole scene.’ 

So the people showed their loyalty 
to the King,—provided he continued to 
endear himself to them by giving them 
their beloved liberty. This he did not 
do. For the next two years there was 
constant strife between the royal gov- 
ernors and the patriots over what were 
the just rights of the people, and in 
September, 1768, British troops under 
General Gage were encamped on the 
Common, and the Revolutionary days 
had begun. 
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By OLIVE VINCENT MARSH 


Bie sat on the window ledge, 
his feet planted on the floor of 
the balcony outside, elbows on 

knees, chin in hands, and 
scowled. A black mood possessed him. 
The universe—his universe, at least— 
was stale and unprofitable. Couldn’t 
one ever do anything new and differ- 
ent? Were all the days to stretch out 
endlessly, just like all the others that 
had gone by? He scowled at the blue 
sky and the sunshine and at the canal. 
Oh, yes, it was a fine day. Pretty soon 
Marietta would come and take him to 
walk. He thought they would prob- 
ably go down by the shops to-day. On 
the whole, he liked the shops better 
than the churches, because Marietta so 
often had to stop and go in to pray to 
Our Lady of Sorrows, or perhaps it 
was Our Lady of Something Else,— 
Marietta prayed to so many ladies. If 
it was to be the churches this morning, 
he hoped it would be the one where the 
beautiful picture was of the lady and 
the bambino. He liked. this lady best 
of all. She was almost as beautiful as 
his mother. He wished sometimes— 
but then, big boys of five couldn’t ex- 
pect to be held in their mothers’ arms 
like the bambino. Five was too old for 
that. 

He began to wonder idly where 
Marietta. was. Not that he cared or 
that it mattered. It didn’t make a sin- 
gle bit of difference whether she came 
or whether they went to walk or not. 
Nothing made any difference,—not the 
least bit in the world. -And then he 
looked up and gave a little start. 
Something was happening over on the 
next balcony. Nothing had ever hap- 
pened there before. A man-servant 
brought out a long, low steamer chair 
and a maid followed with a rug. Then 
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the man-servant came again, and Basil 
opened his eyes very wide and stared, 
for the man was carrying a young girl. 
He placed her carefully in the chair 
and the maid covered her with the rug. 
Then the girl sent them both in and 
just lay there quietly. Basil moved 
over to the railing and stared un- 
abashed. She saw him and called gayly 
across : 

“Buon giorno!” 

“Buon giorno,” he responded gravely. 
He still had a quarrel with the world. 
But she was beautiful. He liked her 
hair that lay over her shoulder in a 
thick, long flaxen braid. Of course, it 
was not that splendid red gold like his 
mother’s, but it was pretty. He wished 
his mother would wear hers like that. 

The girl spoke again, still in Italian, 
and this time she said: “What is your 
name, little boy?” 

There it was again—that hateful 
name. He was silent and the look of 
gloom settled back on his face. He was 
sick and tired of that old name. But 
she was repeating the question and this 
time it was in English, and he pricked 
up his ears. That was the language 
he spoke with his mother. Marietta 
and Gulio couldn’t talk it. Perhaps ser- 
vants never knew anything but Italian. 
Ladies probably always knew English. 
He thought, on the whole, he might as 
well answer her, so he lifted his chin 
and said firmly and soberly that one 
word, “Basil,” and then waited for 
what might come. But the lady did 
not laugh. She only said gently: 

“Won’t you come and see me, Basil? 
I’m lonely. Ask your mother if you 
may come and play with me a little 
while this morning.” 

Basil drew a long breath. Some- 
thing different was happening at last, 
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and while he was considering just how 
he should meet this new crisis he heard 
Marietta coming, and he knew she was 
ready for that hated walk. Rebellion 
filled his soul. This time he would not 
go. He did not stir, but clasped his 
hands tightly behind him and pressed 
his lips firmly together as Marietta ap- 
peared. 

“I—I am not going to-day, Mari- 
etta,” he announced, and then he re- 
membered what he had heard his 
mother say, and added, “I—I have an- 
other engagement, Marietta.” 

Then his lady of the sunbright hair 
began addressing Marietta in rapid 
Italian. He knew she was asking Mari- 
etta to ask his mother that he might be 
brought over for a call in the next bal- 
cony. His heart sank at this. Would 
he have to wear a starched white suit 
and sit on a chair and answer ques- 
tions? She had said “Come and play” 
before. Marietta hesitated, but the girl 
spoke again, and one saw that she was 
used to having her way. So it ended 
in his being escorted over to the other 
house and out onto the balcony, where 
he was left alone with the wonderful 
lady. 

He looked at her dumbly and then 
in a gust burst forth: 

“T hate my name!” 

“Then let’s pretend your name is 
something else,” she suggested in the 
most matter-of-fact way possible, as 
though it were a very easy thing to 
remedy the small matter of one’s name. 
“What name would you like to have 
best of any in all the whole world?” 

Basil held his breath with the sud- 
denness of it. He thought and thought, 
and then surprisedly gave up. 

“T don’t know,” he said. 

“Don’t you? Then I’m going to call 
you ‘Little Brother,’ may I? I’ve got 
a little brother at home, and we’ll play 
you’re another little brother here; shall 
we?” 

“Don’t you live here?” Basil ques- 
tioned anxiously. “Are you going home 
to-morrow ?” 

“No, little brother, I’m not going 
home just yet. There’s something the 
matter with me,— inside —and they 
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brought me here to get better. Are 
you glad I’m not going home to-mor- 
row?” 

“Yes,” said Basil. 
little brother’s name?” 

“His name is Davy,” she answered 
gently. “Shall I tell you a story about 
him ?” 

“T guess so,” he said rather uncer- 
tainly. 

The girl turned startled sea-blue eyes 
upon him. 

“Why, little brother,” she cried. “Did 
no one ever tell you stories? Don’t 
you like stories?” 

“Marietta tells 
gloomed. 

“Oh, but mine won’t be stupid!” she 
promised. “But you’re so far away, 
little brother. Come and sit in this 
chair with me. There! That’s the way 
Davy and I used to do at home. We’ve 
got the biggest, coziest old chair at 
home that Davy and I sit in to tell 
stories. Are you comfortable, little 
brother?” 

He nodded and wondered breath- 
lessly what was coming next. This 
was almost like the bambino iui the pic- 
ture. What did come next was a long, 
delightful morning, all filled with 
thrilling stories of Davy’s adventures. 
Basil thought the adventure of the 
snow fort was the very most thrilling 
of all, only he could not understand it 
quite. 

“What are snowballs like?” he asked. 

Again the sea-blue eyes turned to 
him in surprise. “Oh, little brother, 
you don’t know what snowballs are? 
Have you never been in the home land? 
You’re an American, surely?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “My mother 
didn’t tell me. It’s very far from Ven- 
ice, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, dear,” she answered with a 
little sigh; “very far.” 

“T hope Marietta won’t come for me 
for a long time,” he volunteered. “I 
like it here. I s’pect she’s gone to pray 
to Our Lady of Sororws.” 

“Our Lady of Sorrows? 
you of her, little brother?” 

“Oh, Marietta. We go in the churches 
and she prays to lots of ladies—I—I 
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think I’d like to pray to you. Are you 
Our Lady of Stories?” 

Again the sea-blue eyes were star- 
tled, but she answered him in good 
faith. 

“Tl be your Lady of Stories, little 
brother,—yours and Davy’s—but you 
mustn’t talk about praying to me. I’m 
not the kind of lady Marietta prays to.”’ 

“T like you better,” he affirmed ; “bet- 
ter than any of them except the one in 
the picture with the bambino.” 

He told his mother that night that he 
liked Our Lady of Stories better than 
Our Lady of Sorrows, and he asked her 
if she had ever been in the home land 
and whether she knew what snowballs 
were. 

“I s’pose it’s too far for us to go 
over,” he added wistfully, and she an- 
swered him much as his Lady of Sto- 
ries had done and sighed a little as she 
answered. 

“Yes, Basil; very far.” 

_“T learned a piece about it, too,” he 
announced. ‘Want to hear it?” 


“*T love thy rocks ’n’ rills, 
Thy woods ’n’ templed hills: 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above.’ 


“She told me ’bout the rocks ’n’ rills 
an’ all about all of it, mother. Shall I 
tell you ’bout it? Why, mother, what’s 
the matter? Is it your inside? She’s 
got something the matter with her in- 
side. Have you got a trouble in your 
inside, too?” 

His mother looked at him uncer- 
tainly for a moment, and then she 
laughed lightly. 

“Oh, you funny little boy,” she said. 
“Go tell Marietta it’s time for your 
supper.” 

But after he had gone she sat and 
thought a long, long time, and that 
night she wrote a letter. 

It was many days before Basil saw 
his Lady of Stories again. Then one 
day she was on the balcony once more 
and sent for him to come over. She 
seemed different somehow. He could 
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not tell just how,only she seemed mor: 
far away and shiny,—like the lady witl 
the bambino in the picture, when th¢ 
candles were lit and the light shone in 
her face. 

“T didn’t forget the piece,” he said. 


“*T love thy rocks ’n’ rills, 
Thy woods ’n’ templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above.’ ” 


She held him closer and brushed his 
hair with her lips. “And you'll re- 
member your Lady of Stories some- 
times, too, won’t you, little brother?” 
she said. 

“Why,—’course,” he answered. “But 
you're here. You didn’t go away.” 

“T think I’m going, little brother.” 

“To the home land?” 

“Yes, dear; to the home land,—to a 
‘sweet and blessed country.’ ” 

“'n’ Davy’ll come to meet you, won’t 
he?” he questioned. 

She was looking far away and seemed 
almost to have forgotten him. Then 
at last she spoke. 

“T shall be there to meet Davy,” she 
said. 

Then the maid came and took Basil 
home and his mother met him at the 
door. She seemed strange, somehow, 
too,.and she had a letter in her hand. 
Everyone was rather queer to-day. But 
that night when Basil went to bed the 
strangest and beautifulest thing of all 
happened. His mother came and sent 
Marietta away and put him to bed her- 
self. When he was all ready she took 
him up in her arms and they sat to- 
gether like the lady and the bambino in 
the picture. Basil was very happy. He 
put his hand up half shyly and touched 
her beautiful hair, and he saw that 
there were tears in her eyes. It was 
all very strange and queer. Then she 
hugged him and put her face close 
down to his. 

“Basil, little lad,” she said, and there 
was a world of love and tenderness in 
her voice. “Dear little lad, we’re go- 
ing home—we’re going home!” 














By CHARLES 


O offer college education as a 
practical solution for the grave 
problems that have arisen from 

the heavy tide of immigration into this 
country 1s to invite the opinion that one 
is attempting a joke,or elsethat one has 
gone completely daft on the subject of 
higher education. One of these conclu- 
sions would seem inevitable when the 
vast army of aliens entering this coun- 
try year by year, many of them illiter- 
ate, is considered. Yet this proposition 
is made in all seriousness by one New 
England institution —a college main- 


tained expressly for immigrants. This | 


is the American International College 
of Springfield, Mass. 

This institution is conducted by edu- 
cators of ability and receives support 
from some of the brainiest men in the 
practical affairs of this country. It is 
not expected that the college will work 
miracles or that it will dispel in one, 
two or three years the evils that have 
grown out of the over-rapid influx of 
aliens and the lack of forethought in 
dealing with this unorganized but im- 
mensely valuable material for the mak- 
ing of American citizens. That any 
large percentage of immigrants can ex- 
pect to receive diplomas from Ameri- 
can colleges is recognized as out of the 
question. The thing sought is to equip 
an immigrant class composed of teach- 
ers, members of the professions and 
men in commercial and industrial pur- 
suits who shall serve as trained leaders 
of this great body of new recruits. 

At present the attendance at the col- 
lege is small, comprising little more 
than one hundred students, all told, in- 
cluding those in preparatory courses; 
but its work is important and the pos- 
sibilities contained in it are looked 
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upon as great by men whose position 
and experience give their views some 
title to respect. Though the college ad- 
mits both sexes, its student body is now 
composed mainly of boys, or, rather, 
young men, for most of them are past 
the age of twenty-one years. Some of 
them are brilliant and possess splendid 
ability; nearly all are to a large extent 
self-supporting, and almost without ex- 
ception they are animated by a serious 
purpose. To one who feels an interest 
in immigration or in the future rela- 
tions of this country to other nations 
of the earth no more interesting field 
of observation could be found than this 
crucible for the making of wide-awake, 
aggressive American citizens. 

Some few of the students possess 
means and social position in their na- 
tive lands, and seek primarily to gain 
knowledge of American institutions and 
a speedy mastery of the English tongue 
with a view to commercial or diplo- 
matic careers, but most of them are 
typical immigrants, though possessed 
of more than average intelligence and 
ambition. 

Fourteen nationalities are represented 
in the total enrollment of 105 students. 
The Greek and Latin races are most 
largely represented. There are thirty- 
eight Greek students, most of whom 
came to the institution by way of 
New York, having learned of its work 
through the missionsandsettlements or 
the Greek newspapers. Italians com- 
pose the next largest contingent, thirty 
in number, coming from various parts 
of the sunny peninsula, most of them 
coming from the northern provinces, 
some from Rome, a few from Sicily and 
Calabria, and still others from the 
shores of the Adriatic. The Armenians 
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compose a delegation of ten, their num- 
ber having been swelled as a result of 
the Turkish massacres last summer. 
There are ten French-Canadians in the 
school and one native of France, and 
there are five Spanish students, four 
from Europe and one from the Argen- 
tine Republic. Other nationalities are 
represented as follows: Austrian, 1; 
Servian, 1; Poles, 2; Syrian, 1; As- 
syrian, 1; Russian, 1; Irish, 1; Ameri- 
cans of foreign parentage, 3. 
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getting as many strong men as possible 
into the preparatory courses and laying 
a groundwork for the future. The ma- 
jority of the students have been in 
America but a short time. 

Dr. R. DeWitt Mallary, a graduate 
of Amherst College and Union Theo 
logical Seminary, and for many years 
in the Congregational ministry in 
Lenox and the adjacent territory in the 
3erkshire Hills, was inaugurated presi- 
dent of the American International 
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The college has recently entered upon 
a new era; its faculty and board of trus- 
tees have been reorganized and its poli- 
cies changed to some extent. The 
standard of the college course has been 
raised, with a view to making its de- 
grees stand for as much as those con- 
ferred by other New England colleges. 
In consequence there were no gradu- 
ates from the college proper this year. 
The whole policy at present is to build 
the institution up from the bottom by 


College two years ago. He finds dif- 
ferent problems to contend with than 
those complained of by President Low- 
ell of Harvard or President Wilson of 
Princeton. Snobs and would-be idlers 
are quickly eliminated, as a rule, and 
the disproportionate interest in athlet- 
ics as compared to scholarship is not in 
evidence to an extent to awaken con- 
cern. The interest which these immi- 
grant students take in their studies and 
debates, and in gaining insight into the 
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history and institutions of the United 
States, might well be an example to 
native-born collegians. 

An important and interesting depart- 
ment of the college work is that of the 
School of American Citizenship, con- 
ducted by Professor Louis F. Giroux, 
who is dean of the college. Fully two- 
thirds of all the students are enrolled in 
Professor Giroux’s classes. The Eng- 
lish language is taught by a system of 
phonetics, which aims to give the stu- 
dentacommandof avocabulary of three 


plication in national, state and city af- 
fairs, along with a more advanced 
knowledge of history and philosophy oi 
government and instruction in parlia- 
mentary procedure. ‘The books used in 
this course are chosen with a good deal 
of care, with a view to making pure 
English and clearness of expression as 
strong helps as possible, along with the 
infusion of a spirit of Americanism. The 
work includes the reading of such 
works as the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, “Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
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thousand words after thirty-six weeks’ 
study. With this drill is combined 
from the start a study of American his- 
tory and doctrines, presented through 
the medium of talks by the instructor; 
textbooks in simple English, and the 
lives of Washington, Franklin, Lincoln 
and other eminent Americans. ‘The 
work on America begins with a geo- 
graphical reader and guidebook, passes 
to the study of making of the nation, 
and gradually develops the idea of 
American government, its mode of ap- 
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dress,” “Benjamin Franklin’s Autobi- 
ography,” “Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress,” and Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s 
“The Man Without a Country.” Pro- 
fessor Giroux has brought-a high de- 
gree of enthusiasm to the development 
of a course along lines that find increas- 
ing favor with educators in colleges 
and high schools. His course is one 
that native students might pursue with 
as much profit as immigrants. 
Professor Giroux comes from a fam- 
ily that emigrated from Marseilles, 
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France,to Canada,and thence to North- 
ern New York. He is a native of Wat- 
kins, N. Y., was graduated from Ham- 
ilton College in the class of 1884, and 
was a Congregational pastor in Spring- 
field for several years before he became 
an instructor in the college. He has, 
however, given a large part of his life 
to teaching. 

The work of an instructor in an in- 
stitution of this kind has peculiar fasci- 
nations, advantages and difficulties. 
Success in this field demands an under- 
standing of and sympathy with foreign- 
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ers, and this implies a rather close 
knowledge of the history of different 
races. There is no difficulty, as a rule, 
in enlisting the interest of the immi- 
grant student. He goes to college for 
the purpose of getting good out of it, 
and not to enjoy a good time or carry 
out a program that is supposed to be 
appropriate for a person expecting to 
occupy a favored position in the world. 
The childlike simplicity that distin- 
guishes so many immigrants upon their 
arrival, a quality inbred by oppression 
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and repression, is met with in these stu- 
dents to a notable extent, although they 
are of maturer years than the average 
American student entering upon a 
course of higher education, and not in- 
frequently have seen more than a little 
of the adverse side of life. But while 
they instinctively try to please and are 
quickly responsive to the instructors in 
some ways, it is often very difficult to 
win the confidence of an immigrant stu- 
dent, and to know with certainty when 
that end has been achieved, for centu- 
ries of experience in monarchical coun- 


tries have bred a tendency to be suspi- 
cious that is not easily overcome. To one 
who has had dealings with foreigners 
the experience met with in this respect 
in the International College is encour- 
aging, as illustrating what can be done 
by patience and skill to overcome this 
handicap. 

Many of these foreign students are 
fond of oratory, and not a few develop 
marked talent for public speaking. 
There is also considerable histrionic 
ability among them, and a dramatic 
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club is maintained which produces at  all-Greek cast,before an audience which 
least one play each year. Euripides’ included the heads of Greek depart- 
“Alkestis” was recently produced suc- ments of a number of New England 
cessfully in the Greek language by an _ colleges. 
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DEAN OF AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COL- 
LEGE AND DIRECTOR OF SCHOOL oF 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


This college has its football and base- 
ball teams, like other colleges, but here 
the athletic interests do not dwarf into 
insignificance the work of the college 
debating society. ‘This society is an 
interesting feature of the college, being 
made up for the most part of students 
who have not been in the institution a 
great while, and use the society. for one 
thing, as a means of aiding them in the 
use of English. It was organized vol- 
untarily by a group of students who 
had become interested in the accounts 
of forensic contests mentioned in the 
course of their study of the lives of 
American statesmen in Professor Gi- 
roux’s course. It was agreed that a 
fine should be imposed for the use of 
any other medium than English in the 
work of the society. 

The picture of the debating society 
presented herewith is perhaps as inter- 
esting and representative of the student 
body as any group that could be chosen. 
It suggests the rapid headway made by 
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men recently come to this country in 
adapting themselves to the mode of life 
of the American collegian. It is of in- 
terest to consider some of the individ- 
uals in this group, for the insight to be 
had into the character and circum- 
stances of the students and the motives 
that have brought them to the school. 

The Greek youth, Kyriacedes, is the 
son of a prominent Athenian lawyer. 
Having had the advantage of a higher 
education in his native country, he 
came to this college to study English 
and acquire a knowledge of American 
life. His application for admittance to 
the college was made by cablegram last 
fall. A similar purpose actuates Tsek- 
linis, a young pharmacist, who has at- 
tended the University of Athens. Papa- 
theofilus, whose picture also appears in 
this group, was a shoe-worker in Brock- 
ton, Mass., before he enrolled himselt 
at the college. 

In the center of the group, and the 
president of the society when the pic- 
ture was taken, is Milkovitch, a Ser- 
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vian, who came to this country after an 
extended period of study in foreign 
schools, being able to converse in five 
different languages. He is deeply in- 
terested in reforms in government, 
reads much of the latest socialistic lit- 
erature, and is looked upon as one of 
the most interesting young men in the 
institution. He intends to graduate 
from the college. 

The Armenian students, Avazian and 
Leylekian, came with the idea of taking 
the full course. Since their arrival, a 


nent in this group is Juan Alonzo Rod- 
riquez, who has adopted the American 
name, John Alonzo. He was born in 
the Canary Isles, and for a time studied 
to become a Catholic priest, but aban- 
doned this purpose and later went to 
Havana and served on the police force. 
He determined to settle in the United 
States and to obtain an education in 
English. He entered the college at the 
beginning of the last school year, un- 
able to speak a word of English, and 
made such rapid progress that after 
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few months ago, the property of their 
family has beendestroyed by the Turks, 
and they have been cast upon their own 
resources and are supporting them- 
selves as best they can by work out of 
study hours. Another Armenian stu- 
dent, Arabadjian, was living in the fam- 
ily of Rev. Mr. Rogers, a victim of the 
Adana massacre, and accompanied the 
missionary’s family to this country. He 
was formerly a student of St. Paul’s 
Institute in Tarsus. 

The Spanish group constitutes an in- 
teresting factor of the college. Promi- 
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eight weeks he was able to act as an in- 
terpreter. Another Spanish student, 
Fernandez, came to the college from 
Montevideo, Argentina, to perfect him- 
self in English for the purpose of en- 
gaging in business. Still another, Mar- 
rero, is understood to have well-to-do 
connections in Cuba, and will devote 
himself to the tobacco business. A 
fourth, Aleman, from the Canary Isles, 
inclines to letters rather than to busi- 
ness. While many students of the col- 
lege will engage in the professions, the 
commercial element is well represented, 
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in the Greek and Spanish students par- 
ticularly. 

The American International College 
was first known as the French Protest- 
ant College and later as the French- 
American College. It was founded in 
Lowell, Mass., in 1885, the incorpora- 
tors being seven Congregational min- 
isters. ‘The college was moved to 
Springfield in 1888. The first president 
of the college was Rev. John M. Greene, 
who was succeeded in 1889 by Rev. C. 
E. Amaron. Beginning with 1893, the 
head of the college for fifteen years was 
Rev. Samuel H. Lee, now president 
emeritus. 

One of the first steps of the new pres- 
ident, Dr. Mallary, was to liberalize the 
religious atmosphereof the college, put- 
ting it on a non-sectarian basis. Catho- 
lics and Protestants are alike wel- 
comed. The aim is to put the college on 
the same liberal ground that distin- 
guishes such institutions as Amherst 
and Williams, but nevertheless to give 
marked emphasis to the religious side. 
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Another feature of Dr. Mallary’s policy 
is to develop a strong industrial de- 
partment, to afford useful training and 
aid students in paying their way. Stu- 
dent help is provided for business con- 
cerns and families at from 20 cents an 
hour upward, according to the nature 
of the work. The college has a faculty 
of fifteen members and a field secre- 
tary. It has more applicants for ad- 
mission than it has room to accommo- 
date,and an expansion is planned which 
may result in the college seeking a new 
site, but in the same city. 

Although the proportionsof the work 
have not been large thus far, it is easily 
possible that the college will become as 
largeinnumbersasitisgreatin aims. Al- 
ready it has turned out numerous grad- 
uates who have taken high places in the 
world. That it will grow to be a big in- 
stitution,and betheforerunner of others 
cast upon similar lines in different parts 
of the United States, is the hope and 
belief of many educatorsand philanthro- 
pists who take an interst in its welfare. 
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CRIMINAL SLANG 


By JOSEPH M. SULLIVAN, LL. B. 


Of the Boston (Massachusetts) Bar 


HAT is slang? Slang, briefly 
defined, is low, vulgar and 
unauthorized language; a 


popular but unauthorized word, phrase 
or mode of expression; also the jargon 
of some particular calling or class in 
society ; low, popular cant, as the slang 
of the theater, of colleges, sailors, gyp- 
sies, thieves and various other classes 
that compose the dregs of society. 

Slang had its birth in criminality. 
Take, for example, the language of the 
gypsies and Magyars. The gypsies 
were a vagabond race whose tribes, 
coming originally from India, entered 
Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and are now scattered over 
Turkey, Russia, Hungary, Spain, Eng- 
land and America, living by thefts, 
horse-jockeying, fortune-telling, tinker- 
ing and the like. The Magyar race was 
one of the dominant people of Hungary 
and were allied to the Turks and the 
Finns. "Those were wandering tribes 
and their language was intelligible only 
to the immediate members of each in- 
dividual tribe; as a class they were de- 
cidedly criminal, and from their argot 
we trace the authenticity of ancient 
criminal slang. Their slang language 
is the same to-day as it was in the four- 
teenth century, and is still unscathed 
by the mutation of time. 

The Magyar race of Hungary was 
in its habits and characteristics much 
the same as the gypsies ; they had crim- 
inal tendencies and vagabond habits, 
and their trades of horse-jockeying, 
fortune-telling and tinkering were 
merely adjunct to theirsuccessful crim- 
inal depredations. The language of 
this class of people, especially their 
criminal jargon and cries of warning, 


has remained unchanged through the 
march of centuries. 

The criminal class of India use warn- 
ing cries and employ cypher marks to 
tell subsequent prowlers of the condi- 
tions of the neighborhood in regard to 
safety, and in this respect they .are 
similar to our “Yeggmen” of the pres- 
ent day in America, a class whose ac- 
tivities have baffled the keenest minds 
of the United States government, and 
in the suppressionof them as a class the 
postoffice inspectors have ignomini- 
ously failed. 

All over India numerous wandering 
tribes are to be found, like the Bedijas 
of Bengal; the Nats, Sansijas and Kan- 
jars of the United Provinces; the 
Mang, Mahar or Dhed of the Deccan. 
These tribes practice the usual gypsy 
industries — mat and basket making, 
knife-grinding and the like. The fa- 
cility of their occupation makes it an 
easy cloak for most nefarious practices, 
as is the case with the European gypsy. 
Some, like the Gulgulias of Bengal, live 
by begging and pilfering and exhibiting 
trained goats and monkeys. The women 
sell drugs to cure ear and tooth ache 
and for less reputable purposes. The 
Koravers, a class of railway thieves of 
India, are a branch or offshoot of the 
Gulgulian tribe of wandering thieves. 
The Punjab, again, has a tribe of wan- 
dering blacksmiths, whose homes are 
their carts, in which they carry about 
the tools and materials of their craft. 
There are, again, wandering tribes of 
tumblers, rope dancers, acrobats, jug- 
glers and snake charmers. These peo- 
ple speak a variety of thieves’ slang, 
based on one of the dialects of Pakrit, 
a later tongue allied to Sanskrit. 
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The gypsy and Magyar tribes lived 
in seclusion, free from any intercourse 
with the world, and in that respect they 
differed radically from the modern 
criminal, who loves society and the 
pleasures which follow from conven- 
tionality and good-fellowship. 

Modern criminal slang has for its 
distinguishing features expressiveness 
and applicability. It has taken our 
modern civilization to make the pres- 
ent-day criminal and evolve his classic 
speech. Many of the slang expres- 
sions which are in current use among 
the American criminals of the current 
day, will, because they convey so much 
truth in a “pat” form, eventually find 
a place in all dictionaries. The pe- 
culiar language used by the under- 
world is, to my mind, due to their per- 
verted, but acute, mentality. 

Just as the yeggman finds a burglar 
kit and dynamite an essential prepara- 
tion for blowing open safes, so the 
criminal finds his own slang a most 
convenient and useful mode of expres- 
sion because of its brevity and its use- 
fulness in conveying so many ideas in 
a very few words. 

The newsboy has his favorite jar- 
gon; the race-track tout also has his 
favorite words, which are intelligible 
only to the followers of his cult; the 
horse jockey has his own peculiar 
lingo; in fact, each and every class of 
the criminal world uses its own pe- 
culiar dialect, and uses it frequently 
whenever occasion requires as a mode 
of conveying its or their own peculiar 
ideas, thoughts and expressions, and to 
people not familiar with the habits and 
customs of the under-world this slang 
language is absolutely unintelligibleand 
full of mystery. Perhaps you will ask 
why the under-world uses a language 
the possession of which arouses instant 
suspicion and perhaps immediate de- 
tection. The average policeman in all 
of our large American cities is wholly 
ignorant of criminal slang and its 
meaning; he is what the under-world 
calls a “harness bull,” to wit: an officer 
in uniform; and the average criminal 
treats his knowledge with contempt, as 
well he might, because, as far as any 
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knowledge of the subject goes, he is on 
a mental “track 13 and a washout.” 
Let us examine the reasons for the 
prevailing ignorance of the meaning 
of criminal slang among police off- 
cers, detectives, sheriffs and other offi- 
cials entrusted with the enforcement of 
the criminal laws. In the first place, 
the meeting of thieves and police is 
naturally a hostile one; the culprit is 
in fear, and is overawed by the weight 
of authority. This is not caiculated to 
inspire any confidence or grounds of 
friendship, because to learn the pe- 
culiar argo of criminals one must mix 
with them socially and become a hail 
fellow well met, and in this way be- 
come familiar with their language and 
mannerisms. The operation of the 
third degree and the sweat-box meth- 
ods are not calculated to kindle warm 
friendships between the under-world 
and the members of the police. Then, 
again, the policeman doing patrol duty 
on the streets of our large cities is 
dressed in full uniform, and is a marked 
man and consequently is shunned by 
all members of the light-fingered fra- 
ternity. The plain-clothes men have a 
slightly better opportunity to obtain a 
knowledge of criminal slang and thief 
vernacular. If a thief has experienced 
a “bad fall” (an arrest), he is put to 
his wits’ end, and as he is naturally re- 
sourceful he begins at once to get on 
the right side of the arresting officer. 
This is where the application of 
“salve” (getting on the right side of the 
arresting officer) begins, and by reason 
of this enforced familiarity the inspec- 
tor might pick up a few words of slang 
here and there, but the knowledge he 
gains in this way is never a burden to 
him. Then, again, thieves from differ- 
ent parts of the United States have dif- 
ferent dialects and colloquial sayings, 
and a thief from the Pacific Coast 
would use a great many words that 
are wholly unknown to the New York 
pickpocket. Of course, after a “meet” 
of Western thieves with Eastern 
thieves an interchange of slang and pat 
words follows, and one readily picks 
up the cant words and sayings of the 
other. Thus, the police have no means 
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at hand of acquiring the slang words 
and cant phrases of the under-world, 
and this is not to be wondered at for 
the reasons which I| have narrated in 
detail above. 

An examination and critical study of 
criminal slang will, to my mind, prove 
instructive and entertaining to the 
reader. We will take for the first illus- 
tration the pickpocket, who is called in 
the slang language “a gun.” “A gun” 
is a thief who does not use force, some- 
what of a paradox, but nevertheless 
true, and in this manner he is distin- 
guished from the “gorilla,” the strong- 
arm highwayman, who holds up people 
on the roadside and relieves them of 
their valuables. 

A “grafter” is a thief in the language 
of criminals. This meaning will prob- 
ably be adopted by honest men and find 
a place in all dictionaries. Then, too, 
the term “jail arithmetic” is so appli- 
cable to our embezzling bank officers, 
conscienceless financiers and swindling 
contractors “et hoc omne genus’ that it 
deserves a place in our literature. That 
criminals consider all persons holding 
office under a political government “po- 
litical paupers” should merit the atten- 
tion of civil service commissions. 

A complaint or charge of crime is a 
“rap,” and the complainant is the “rap- 
per.” 

The one whose property is stolen is 
the “sucker,” and the judge is called a 
“beak.” 

A “fall” is an arrest and “fall money 
is the money which is used to liberate 
a man from custody. To “spring a 
man” is to bail one out who is under 
arrest, and to-help square the “sucker” 
and get a man off clear from any charge 
of crime the “underground wires” must 
be used. 

A pocketbook is a “poke,” and a man 
who jumps his bail bonds, becoming a 
fugitive from justice, is a “lamaster.” 

The thief who steals your pocket- 
book is the “wire” or “tool,” and a 
gang of pickpockets, consisting of three 
or more people who travel together to 
steal, is called a “mob.” 

A “swell mob” is a gang of first-class 
pickpockets who can hire first-class 
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legal talent and have good financial 
backing. 

When a man is convicted of crime he 
is “settled,” or, to give the English 
slang phrase, “unfortunate.” 

If a girl should lose her fellow 
through a court sentence, she is “di- 
vorced,” in the language of the under- 
world. 

A “swell mouthpiece” is a very good 
lawyer, while a very bad one is called 
a “shyster.” 

A pickpocket is frequently called a 
“dip,” and in Western States a “can- 
non.” 

A shoplifter is called a “booster” or 
“hoister,’ or “hyster,” and an excep- 
tionally smart one a “swell booster.” 

A green-goods man when plying his 
trade is said to be “out on the spud.” 
Store thieves who steal jewelry are 
called “pennyweighters,” while thieves 
who tap store tills are called “damper 
getters,” and when working are said to 
be “out on the heel.” 

Thieves who steal diamonds or other 
precious stones from the person are 
called “prop getters” or “stone get- 
ters.” A woman thief is called a “gun- 
moll,” and a male thief who makes a 
specialty of robbing women is called a 
“moll-buzzer.” 

A safe-blower is called a gopher-man, 
Peter-man or yeggman and gerver, and 
an empty safe is called a “bloomer.” 

A second-story worker who breaks 
and enters dwelling houses is called a 
“houseman,” “porch-climber” and “flat- 
worker.” “Turn out” is to discharge 
from arrest and put a man on the 
street. 

A woman who decoys men and then 
heraccomplice (alleged husband) black- 
mails them is called a “badger-worker” 
or “panel-worker.” 

The go-between of lobbyists who 
buy up legislators is called the “gravel- 
train,’ because he has the rocks 
whereby to debauch legislators, and the 
lobbyist himself is known to the crim- 
inal world as a “dress-suit burglar.” 

The thief who robs drunks is called 
a “lush toucher,” and the stylish hotel 
beat is called a “baron.” 

A lodging house is a “doss-house,” 
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and to sleep is to “doss.” A restaurant 
is a “dump” or “beanery,” and a con- 
vict who works the churches and is in- 
sincere in his profession of religion is 
called a “mission stiff.” A minister is 
called a “sky-pilot,’ and a Catholic 
priest is called a “Galway” or “buck.” 

A prison-keeper or turnkey is called 
a “screw,” and prison food is called 
“steamed grub.” 

“Mugged” is photographed, and 
“stood up” is to be placed in the line 
of police headquarters for identifica- 
tion and exposed to the gaze of prob- 
able “rappers.” 

An Irish clubhouse is a “police sta- 
tion,” and an “ink pot” is a resort for 
low characters. 

A “thimble” and “turnip” is a watch, 
and counterfeit money is “bad dough.” 

Diamonds with flaws are called “bum 
rocks,” and a “fixer” is a man who 
looks after the interests of the man 
who is arrested, squares the “sucker,” 
hires the lawyer and attends to all nec- 
essary details. 

A chief of police is a “buzzard” or 
mean person, and a “good fellow” is a 
thief, man or woman, who pays his 
bills. 

A “prison stool pigeon” is a “trusty,” 
“psalm singer” or “pig” and “stick,” 
and “slug” means “keep together and 
fight.” 

“Slinging the slingo” is to hold con- 
versation in slang, while a “mush” is 
an umbrella and “wipe” is a handker- 
chief. 

“Track 13” and “washout” is a life 
sentence in a western penitentiary, and 
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“salt creek” means death in the elec- 
tric chair. A “meet” is an appointment, 
a “date,” a place where thieves can see 
each other. 

“Anchor” is a stay of execution of 
sentence and a “lifeboat” is a pardon. 

“Making the boast” is getting by the 
pardon board and obtaining a pardon. 

“Shake down” is paying for police 
protection against your will, and a 
“dead criminal” is one who has become 
discouraged, reformed or given up 
grafting. 

“Rat” is a cheap thief who squeals 
on “fall money” and refuses to pay his 
bills. 

“White line” is an alcohol drinker, 
while a cocaine fiend uses “burnese,” 
a preparation for snuffing through the 
nostrils. “Dope” is opium or picking 
winners from past performance. To 
“job a man” is to convict him with per- 
jured testimony. 

I could go on and give hundreds of 
other specimens of criminal slang, but 
I think the examples given above will 
suffice. The vocabulary of criminal 
slang is large, interesting and expres- 
sive, and withal it reeks with good- 
natured humor. 

When the Angel Gabriel shall blow 
his trumpet and summon us all to that 
court of infinite justice and mercy, 
there we shall find a fair judge, no irate 
rapper, no perjured testimony: and 
there many, many of the judgments of 
this world shall be reversed, thus in- 
suring to many of the unfortunate de- 
scribed above a “turn-out” into the 
Elysian fields. 



































JOHN BROWN AND HIs EASTERN FRIENDS 


By FRANK P. STEARNS 


templated going to Boston for as- 

sistance in September, 1856, for 
Charles Robinson, the Free State revo- 
lutionary Governor of Kansas, wrote to 
him on the fourteenth of that month, 
urging him not to leave the territory 
until there was no further danger of an 
invasion by the Missourians—that is, 
not until cold weather. Captain Brown 
accordingly waited until the last of Oc- 
tober, when he went to Chicago and 
was kindly received there by the Kan- 
sas Aid Committee of that city, whose 
secretary, Horace White, provided him 
with a new suit of clothes. He then 
proceeded to Ohio and called on Sen- 
ator Chase, who treated him with equal 
cordiality and gave him a letter of in- 
troduction to Gerrit Smith at Peter- 
boro, N. Y. John Brown had been pre- 
viously acquainted with Mr. Smith, but 
he knew better than to decline the let- 
ter from so important a person as Sen- 
ator Chase; and he may also have 
doubted whether Gerrit Smith would 
remember so unimportant a person as 
himself. He therefore took up his quar- 
ters with Fred Douglass at Rochester, 
and forwarded Chase’s letter and an- 
other testimonial from Governor Rob- 
inson to Peterboro. Gerrit Smith’s re- 
ply has become celebrated: “I have 
known you many years and have highly 
esteemed you as long as I have known 
you. I know your unshrinking bravery, 
your self-sacrificing benevolence, your 
devotion to the cause of freedom, and 
have long known them.” John Brown 
left Peterboro feeling very much en- 
couraged. 

He arrived in Boston early in Janu- 
ary, 1857, and went at once to the 
rooms of the Kansas Aid Committee on 
Bromfield street. There he made the 


| appears that John Brown con- 





acquaintance of the chairman, George 
L. Stearns, Dr. S. G. Howe, Patrick T. 
Jackson (treasurer), Frank B. Sanborn 
(the secretary), Dr. Samuel Cabot and 
others. John Brown made a highly fa- 
vorable impression on these gentlemen, 
from his manly bearing, straightfor- 
ward ways and plain, sensible conver- 
sation, as he did afterwards on Theo- 
dore Parker, Rev. T. W. Higginson, 
Rev. Jacob M. Manning, Hon. Thomas 
Russell, afterwards President Grant’s 
minister to Venezuela, who liked Brown 
so well that he invited him to stay at his 
house; and Mrs. Russell, the daughter 
of that celebrated missionary preacher, 
Father Taylor, was equally enthusi- 
astic in regard to him. The impression 
he gave these people was that of a man 
who had a mission in life——which he 
understood perfectly well himself. Mrs. 
George L. Stearns said twenty years 
later that John Brown was the most 
magnetic man that she ever met—more 
so even than Rufus Choate, Emerson 
or Wendell Phillips. 

Nicolay and Hay never made a worse 
mistake than in their description of 
John Brown’s conversation as “coarse, 
but clean.” Were they jealous of the 
man’s fame? John Brown was so neat 
and clean in his personal attire that he 
could not look ordinary in the cheapest 
clothing ; and it was the same with him 
all the way through. Thoreau’s cow- 
hide boots, as one might meet him in 
Walden woods, only made the mental 
refinement of his countenance more 
conspicuous, and it was so with John 
3rown. He derived the rank and file 
of his vocabulary from continual read- 
ing of the Bible, and there is no better 
English, although it may seem some- 
what old-fashioned in every-day con- 
versation. He had thought in his 
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youth of studying for the ministry, and 
his conversation was much like that of 
a Methodist clergyman. without, how- 
ever, the ministerial inflexion. He ex- 
plained himself clearly, concisely and 
frankly, without colloquial expressions 
or any form of rhetorical flourish. His 
speech was not as elegant as Phillips’ 
or Curtis’, but would have compared to 
advantage with that of most Western 
congressmen. 

He was six feet in height, and, like 
all his family, very strongly made. He 
had an aquiline face, like Emerson’s, 
but broader. I have never seen an- 
other pair of eyes like his. Sanborn 
says they were hooded like an eagle’s, 
and he had a way of dropping the up- 
per lids over them which certainly re- 
sembled this. When he opened them 
wide to examine any object they shone 
with piercing brightness. He might 
have served as a better model for the 
statue of the Concord “Minute Man” 
than the athlete who was sketched for 
that purpose by Daniel French. 

In spite of his optimism, Emerson 
was always cautious in his judgment 
of character,—more generous of sym- 
pathy than he was of praise. His meet- 
ing with John Brown has become his- 
torical; it was the first of cultivated 
Americans meeting the first of Ameri- 
can revolutionists. Ten years later 
Emerson said to a fashionable Boston 
audience: “You may call John Browna 
fanatic, if you please, but he was the 
great event of the war.” He has in- 
cluded an observation of John Brown’s 
made at that time in one of his essays, 
as if it were his own. Neither should 
we pass by Thoreau’s profound at- 
tachment to the man, nor the respect 
with which Judge Hoar repeatedly 
spoke of him. 

John Brown never deceived his 
friends, but as Colonel T. W. Higgin- 
son says, he sometimes “veiled his 
facts” and intentions for their benefit 
and his own. This agrees with what 
George L. Stearns and Martin F. Con- 
way stated before the Harper’s Ferry 
investigating committee. Conway said 
that at his last interview with Brown 
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in Lawrence, in 1858, he continually 
hinted and talked around some object 
that he had in mind without definitely 
explaining himself. In his first visit to 
Boston he wanted to obtain funds to 
support a company of a hundred min- 
ute men or mounted rangers, to defend 
the Kansas border against the Mis- 
sourians; but there was also some- 
thing behind this. One day he showed 
Mr. Stearns a pearl-handled bowie- 
knife which he had taken from Henry 
Clay Pate, and remarked that such a 
blade on the end of a pole would be a 
formidable weapon of defence in the 
hands of an ignorant person,—mean- 
ing, of course, the slaves. This was 
the origin of the pikes that were made 
at Collinsville, and it is substantially 
all that we know of it. What Captain 
Brown’s plans were in regard to them 
at this time can only be surmised from 
his subsequent proceedings. 

To comprehend the state of mind in 
New England at that time in regard to 
the slavery question it must be remem- 
bered that when Sumner was beaten 
senseless in the United States Senate 
there was no judge in Washington that 
dared to pronounce a verdict against 
his assailant, who became close enough 
to being his murderer; and it was 
equally impossible to obtain redress for 
the destruction of property and the 
cold-blooded murders by the Missou- 
rians in Kansas. When a government 
supports such outrages, or permits 
them to take place, it becomes a des- 
potism, no matter how democratic its 
form may be. 

Frank B. Sanborn, as the secretary 
of the Kansas Aid Committee, intro- 
duced John Brown on the floor of the 
State Assembly, where he made an af- 
fecting appeal for assistance, which 
was not, however, accorded him. The 
Kansas Aid Committee voted him the 
use of the rifles already purchased, but 
he did not otherwise succeed in ob- 
taining much money. Finally, George 
lL. Stearns, feeling that the Kansas 
struggle meant the life or death of 
American liberty, gave him a draft or 
bill of exchange (which it was is not 
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known) for seven thousand dollars, 
with the understanding that any unex- 
pended balance, after the exigency for 
which it had been given had expired, 
should be returned to him. 

Early in the spring John Brown 
started for the West, taking his rifles 
and pikes with him, and also Hugh 


slaves. Hugh Forbes formed the skel- 
eton of a regiment with these men and 
drilled them in military evolutions. 
General Jim Lane, who commanded 
the Kansas militia, such as it was, 
wrote to Captain Brown once or twice, 
urging him to come to Lawrence and 
assist in the preparations for defence 





THE GRAVE OF JOHN BROWN 


Forbes, an adventurous Englishman, 
who had fought under Garibaldi in 
1848. He stationed himself at Tabor, 
Iowa, on the northwest border of Mis- 
souri, and collected about him a body 
of forty or fifty men, consisting of his 
former companions at Ossawatomie, 
with some others, and a few fugitive 


there; but Brown would not move, 
and this greatly disgusted Lane, who 
spoke of him afterwards as a madman 
—by which he presumably meant that 
Brown was obstinate and unwilling 
to co-operate with others. George L. 
Stearns also wrote to him at this time, 
advising him strongly to stand on the 
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defensive and “not to fire until he saw 

che whites of the enemy’s eyes, and 

not to fire then until they did.”* 
Evidently John Brown had a plan at 


this time which has never been re- 
vealed, but we may suppose from his 
position at Tabor that in case of an in- 
vasion of Kansas he intended to in- 
vade Missouri and set a back fire by 
liberating the slaves of the invaders 
and conducting them to lowa. Perhaps 
it was Owing to the possibility of this 
that the Missourian remained at home, 
for they must have known John 
Brown’s location, and after he had re- 
turned to Boston the invasion took 
place and resulted in the massacre of 
seven peaceable Kansas farmers at 
Marais du Cygne—an act perpetuated 
by Whittier in the most powerful of 
his ballads: 

“How paled the May sunshine, 

Green Marais du Cygne,— 

When the death smoke blew over 

Thy lovely ravine!” 

In September the great financial 
crash of 1857 came, and thousands of 
merchants who a month before had 
considered themselves prosperous now 
found their affairs in a critical condi- 
tion. George L. Stearns was able to 
meet his obligations, but he needed 
funds to carry on his business, and he 
accordingly wrote to Captain Brown 
in October, asking for a return of his 
bill of exchange, so that he might re- 
lease the securities which were de- 
posited for it. This John Brown mag- 
nanimously did, and how he supported 
himself and his men during the follow- 
ing winter is unknown, but he prob- 
ably received remittances from time to 
time from his eastern friends.** 

It seems also probable that it was 
the return of his draft which caused 
the trouble with Hugh Forbes. Brown, 
obliged to curtail his expenses, found 
that Forbes’ services were no longer 
necessary, and dismissed him some 
time in November.*** Then Forbes, 


*“Life of George L. Stearns.” Sanborn’s “Life of 
John Brown.” 
**Mr. Stearns testified 


f before the investigating 
committee that he mailed 


John Brown at different 


times between three and four thousand dollars. 


***John Brown never gave any explanation of this 
that has been recorded. 
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finding himself without means of sub- 
sistence, wrote letters to Dr. Howe 
and F. B. Sanborn, complaining that 
Brown had broken his agreement with 
him, and attempted to blackmail them 
by threatening to expose Brown’s plan 
of an invasion of Virginia,—which we 
now hear of definitelyfor the first time. 
As he did not succeed in this, he after- 
ward made a somewhat vague exposure 
of the plan to Senators Seward, Sum- 
ner and Wilson, and perhaps also Sec- 
retary of War Floyd; but Wilson was 
the only one who paid much attention 
to it. 

It is important to remember the se- 
quence of events during the spring of 
1858, for it is only in that way that we 
can form a clear idea of their character. 

Early in March, 1858, John Brown 
came to Boston and divulged some- 
thing of a plan he had formed for lib- 
erating slaves in Virginia to Theodore 
Parker, Dr. S. G. Howe and George L. 
Stearns. What he told them and what 
they thought of it at the time is wholly 
unknown; but in an extant letter to his 
son, John Brown, Jr., he says: “My 
call here has met with a most hearty 
response so that I feel assured of at 
least tolerable success.” (Sanborn, p. 
451.) 

About the same time, however, Mr. 
Stearns received a letter from E. B. 
Whitman of Kansas, representing a 
dangerous and deplorable state of af- 
fairs in that territory. 

In this letter Mr. Whitman said: “In 
some respects our prospects are bright- 
ening and in others the clouds lower 
gloomily over us. The Topeka move- 
ment is abandoned, killed by its pro- 
fessed friends, now formally and pub- 
licly renounced by Robinson himself 
as dead since last June. Another party 
propose is, in case the Lecompton con- 
stitution is received, to assume the 
reins of government under it, and use 
it so long as may be necessary to 
change it or provide a_ substitute. 
Others still, and the mass of the people, 
are determined that, come what will, 
it shall never become the fundamental 
law of the land. Even the conservative 
Legislature that has just adjourned 
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passed joint resolutions of the most “T am to convey this resolution to 
revolutionary character. the Governor at Lecompton this after- 
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noon. But what good are all the reso- 
lutions doing? ‘The administration is 
bent upon forcing the acceptance oi 
the Lecompton constitution. If forced 
upon us with a pro-slavery govern- 
ment, the most fearful consequences 
will follow, or there is no faith to be 
put in men.” 

The adoption of the pro-slavery Le- 
compton constitution would probably 
have insured the admission of Kansas 
into the Union as a state, but the plan 
of doing this, with the expectation of 
afterwards making a radical change in 
it, was a most dangerous policy, and 
Mr. Stearns recognized that. He called 
a meeting of his committee for the last 
Saturday in March, and notified the 
secretary, F. B. Sanborn, who, how- 
ever, declined to attend, on the ground 
that,in his opinion, Kansas affairs could 
now take care of themselves. Mean- 


while, John Brown had returned to 
Chatham, in Canada West. 

The meeting, however, was not 
without good results, as we know from 
E. B. Whitman’s third letter on this 
subject, in which he acknowledged a 
draft from Mr. Stearns and says, May 
26: “The money will probably come 
quite apropos for the purpose you 
specify.” It may have occurred to 
Messrs. Howe and Stearns that John 
srown might be more useful in Kan- 
sas than in Virginia. 

On May 11 came Senator Wilson’s 
noted letter to Dr. Howe, informing 
him that Forbes had betrayed John 
Brown’s plans in Washington, and 
warning him lest the arms and other 
contributions which had been made for 
the benefit of Kansas should be di- 
verted to other and unjustifiable pur- 
poses. 


Here was a second obstacle to the 
Virginia scheme, and enough, one 
would suppose, to turn the scales in 
the minds of dubitating friends. That 
it did so in Gerrit Smith’s case is plain, 
but in regard to Messrs. Howe and 
Stearns we can only judge from ap- 
pearances ; for no evidence exists as to 
what their real opinions were at this 
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time. Senator Wilson’s object was evi- 
dently to prevent the invasion of Vir- 
ginia if he could possibly do so; and 
Dr. Howe replied to him immediately 
as follows: “I understand perfectly 
your meaning. No countenance has 
been given to Brown for any opera- 
tions outisde of Kansas by the Kansas 
committee. I had occasion a few days 
ago to send him an earnest message 
from some of his friends here, urging 
him to go at once to Kansas and take 
part in the coming election and throw 
the weight of his influence on the side 
of the right.” Dr. S. G. Howe’s con- 
duct for the next year, at least, was 
perfectly consistent with this, and 
leaves nothing to be ashamed of. The 
attempt to make out a case of duplicity 
against Dr. Howe falls to the ground. 
At the same time Mr. Stearns wrote 
to Captain Brown at Chatham: “Dear 
Sir—Enclosed please find a copy of a 
letter from Hon. Henry Wilson. You 
will recollect that you have the cus- 
tody of the arms alluded to, to be used 
for the defence of Kansas, as agent of 
the Massachusetts State Kansas Com- 
mittee. In consequence of the infor- 
mation thus communicated to me it 
becomes my duty to warn you not to 
use them for any other purpose, and to 
hold them subject to my order as 
chairman of said committee. A mem- 
ber of our committee will be at Chat- 
ham early in the coming week to con- 
fer with you as to the best mode of dis- 
posing of them. Truly your friend, 


“GEORGE L. STEARNS.” 


John Brown replied to this in a 
rather evasive manner: “We _ have 
many reasons for begging our eastern 
friends to keep clear of F. person- 
ally unless he throws himself upon 
them. We have those who are thor- 
oughly posted up to put on his track, 
and we humbly beg to be allowed to 
do so. We also beg our friends to sup- 
ply us with two or thrée hundred dol- 
lars without delay, pledging ourselves 
not to act other than to secure perfect 
knowledge of facts in regard to what 
F. has really done and will do, 
until we may ourselves know how we 
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ought to act. None of us here or with 
you should be hasty or decide the 
course to be taken while under an ex- 
citement. ‘In all thy way acknowledge 
Him and He shall direct thy paths.’ ” 

Mr. Stearns was not satisfied with 
such an answer and wrote again, re- 
questing Brown to meet him in New 
York at the office of his friend, John 
Hopper, on May 20, but Brown did not 
come.* Instead of keeping the ap- 
pointment he went from Chatham to 
3oston two days later, as determined 
as ever on aggressive action. Mr. 
Stearns had written to T. W. Higgin- 
son from New York: “I have felt 
obliged to recall the arms committed 
to B.’s custody, for reasons that can- 
not be put upon paper.” What were 
these reasons? Certainly, there could 
have been no harm in referring to Sen- 
ator Wilson’s letter, for Higginson al- 
ready knew of that letter. There must 
have been other reasons in Mr.Stearns’ 
mind at this time. Already, on May 
7, Gerrit Smith had written to F. B. 
Sanborn: “It seems to me that in 
these circumstances Brown must go 
no further, so I write him. I never 
was convinced of the wisdom of his 
scheme. But as things now stand, it 
seems to me it would be madness to 
attempt to execute it.” 


John Brown met his friends at the 
Revere House on May 24, and argued 
stoutly in favor of his plan to invade 
Virginia. He was supported in this by 
Higginson and apparently by San- 
born, but Howe strongly opposed it, 
and Stearns argued that Kansas was 
the pivotal round of the anti-slavery 
cause, and affairs had not yet come to 
a favorable settlement there. Heprom- 
ised to raise a fund for John Brown if 
he would return to Kansas and assist 
Conway and Whitman in establishing 
a free state constitution. 

The recent massacre at Marais du 
Cygne was another argument in favor 
of Kansas, so that Brown finally ac- 


*Admiral Chadwick, in his “Causes of the Civil 
War,” tries to make out a case of perfidy against Mr. 
Stearns, based entirely on this imaginary meeting, of 
which we could know nothing, even if it had taken 

lace. See George L. Stearns’ testimony before the 
Jarper’s Ferry committee. 
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cepted this horn of the dilemma and 
went accordingly. 

In the following August the Massa- 
chusetts Kansas Aid Committee wound 
up its affairs and went out of exist- 
ence, leaving Senator Wilson no fur- 
ther ground for complaint. No report 
of its last meeting has come to light, 
put we have a general review of its 
proceedings, in which he mentions a 
cash balance of $225, a few doubtful 
notes and mortgages for some hun- 
dreds of dollars and one hundred and 
ninety Sharp’s rifles as the assets of 
the committee. The report of the treas- 
urer, Patrick T. Jackson, agrees with 
this, except in regard to the rifles, of 
which he makes no mention. Mr. San- 
born’s report is incomplete, because he 
does not inform us what disposition 
the committee decided to make of this 
property. It is impossible to tell now 
which was correct; neither is it a mat- 
ter of much importance. 

In December of the same year John 
Brown made his foray in Missouri, in 
which he liberated the slaves on two 
plantations and conveyed them safely 
to Iowa. This could not have been 
premeditated when John Brown left 
Boston, or it would have taken place 
at an earlier time. Brown was not a 
man to lose days when he had an ob- 
ject before him, and the immediate oc- 
casion of his foray was the informa- 
tion from an intelligent negro on one 
of the plantations that he was going 
to be separated from his wife and chil- 
dren—the greatest hardship that can 
befall a slave; for what comfort can he 
have in life except in his domestic af- 
fections ? 

The expedition was so successful 
that we wonder John Brown did not 
pursue the same plan in his Virginia 
invasion, instead of attempting to hold 
Harper’s Ferry. One of the slave- 
holders named Cruise had the temerity 
to draw a revolver on Stevens, who 
was Brown’s lieutenant, and Stevens 
shot him. But for this there would 
have been no bloodshed and the raid 
would seem to have done much good, 
for it exposed the weak side of slavery, 
and there were no more invasions of 
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Kansas until Quantrell’s guerillas 
sacked Lawrence in 1863. John Brown 
wrote an explanation of his raid for 
the Lawrence Republican, in which he 
made a telling comparison between his 
invasion of Missouri and that of the 
Missourians in Kansas the preceding 
spring, “when they carried off eleven 
peaceable farmers from their homes 
and shot ten of them, of whom seven 
died, the eleven escaping death by fall- 
ing to the ground and lying still.” 
Hon. M. F. Conway told George L. 
Stearns that the Missourians outraged 
a number of women in Kansas and 
some of them died in consequence. No 
wonder that John Brown went to Har- 
per’s Ferry. 

We next hear of John Brown at 
Gerrit Smith’s, the following Febru- 
ary. He wanted one of his Boston 
friends to come there and consult with 
him on important business, and San- 
born volunteered to do this. Smith and 
Sanborn spent the whole of one Sun- 
day discussing his plan of an invasion 
of Virginia, and trying to argue him 
away from it. It was not exactly the 
same plan that he afterwards adopted, 
but they did not believe it would suc- 
ceed. John Brown, however, was not 
to be turned from his purpose, and 
finally Gerrit Smith said: “Our old 
friend has his heart set on this venture 
and cannot be dissuaded from it. We 
must stand by him as best we can.” 
This was the sentiment of all Brown’s 
eastern friends in regard to his last 
desperate attack on slavery. To with- 
hold aid would only delay, not prevent 
him; nothing short of betraying him 
to the enemy would do that. 

Sanborn says: *“We listened until 
after midnight, proposing objections 
and raising difficulties, but nothing 
could shake the purpose of the old 
Puritan. Every difficulty had been 
foreseen and provided against in some 
manner; the grand difficulty of all— 
the manifest hopelessness of undertak- 
ing anything so vast with such slender 
means—was met with the text of scrip- 
ture: ‘If God be for us, who can be 
against us? He had made nearly all 


*“T ife of John Brown,” p. 438. 
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his arrangements ; he had so many en- 
listed, so many hundred weapons; all 
he now wanted was a small sum of 
money. With that he would open his 


campaign in the spring, and he had no 
doubt that the enterprise ‘would pay,’ 
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After visiting his family at North 
Elba for the last time, he went to Con- 
cord April 14 and remained several 
days with F.B.Sanborn; but so quietly 
did he keep himself that Mr. Sanborn’s 
scholars were not aware of his pres- 


STORY’S PARKER 


as he said. The man was so determined 
that his friends felt as if it were a part 
of his destiny to act as he did—a fitting 
consummation of a life devoted to the 
cause of human freedom.” 


ence in the house. David A. Wasson, 
however, saw him in the train going to 
Boston, and noticed the determined ex- 
pression of his face. “His lips met 
tightly together, but they were like the 
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lips of Fate.” We next hear of him 
from John A. Andrew, who met him 
at the house of a lady in Boston, prob- 
ably Mrs. Thomas Russell, and was 
powerfully impressed by the magnetic 
personality of the man. He gave John 
Brown twenty-five dollars, as he after- 
wards stated to the investigating com- 
mittee, more as an excuse for never 
having assisted him before than with 
any definite idea of the use that would 
be made of it. During this same visit. 
however, William Endicott gave him 
a hundred dollars, with the clear un- 
derstanding (as he now states) that it 
was to be made use of in liberating 
slaves. Good for Endicott! 

It is significant that Captain Brown 
had not written to his friend Stearns, 
at least so far as we can discover, dur- 
ing the past year; and he would seem 
now to have avoided him until Mr. 
Stearns finally met him at the Satur- 
day afternoon dinner of the Bird Club 
in the Parker House, where a collec- 
tion was taken up for Brown’s benefit. 
When the dinner was fairly over and 
the members of the club were smoking 
and discussing politics in groups, John 
Brown went to Senator Wilson and 
said: “I understand you do not ap- 
prove of my course.” This was spoken 
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with great firmness, and Wilson re- 
ported afterwards: “I said that if this 
action had been a year or two before 
it might have been followed by an in- 
vasion of Kansas by a large number of 
excited people on the border, and a 
great many lives might have been lost. 
He said that he thought differently, and 
believed he had acted right, and that it 
would have a good influence, or words 
to that effect. I saw him a night or two 
afterwards on the stage of a large meet- 
ing in Tremont Temple, at which I was 
in the audience.” 

John Brown and George L,: Stearns 
left the Bird Club together and went 
to Brown’s hotel, where they held a 
long conversation, of which only two 
fragments have survived. Mr. Stearns 
asked Captain Brown where the rifles 
and revolvers, which formerly belonged 
to the committee, were located, and 
Brown replied that he had stored them 
at a place in Ohio of which Mr. Stearns 
had never heard, and whose name he 
could not afterward recollect. This is 
all that was said on that subject,* but 


*Tbid, 


*“Harper’s Ferry Invasion Report,” p. 144. 
Pp. 230. 
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when Mr. Stearns arose-to take leave, 
John Brown drew from his boot the 
bowie-knife which he had taken from 
Henry Clay Pate at the fight of Black 
Jack, and, presenting it to Mr. Stearns, 
said: “I am going on a dangerous er- 
rand and may never see you again. I 
wish you to keep this bowie as a token 
of my respect.” The confidence be- 
tween these two men was like our con- 
fidence in Mother Earth. 

A peculiarity of John Brown was his 
preservationof letters and papers which 
were either of no value or which ought 
to have been destroyed. It would seem 
as if he might have easily avoided im- 
plicating or compromising his helpful 
friends. Among his small effects at 
Harper’s Ferry there was a bill for pro- 
visions and groceries purchased and 
paid for at Davenport, Iowa, sixteen 
months before, and also the following 


memorandum in Dr. S. G. Howe’s 
handwriting: 
“Horse-cars leave Tremont House 


every half-hour. 

“Get out at Jamaica Plain and in- 
quire for house of George R. Rus- 
sell; or 

“The steam-cars 
depot. 

“Get out at the Jamaica Plain sta- 
tion.” 


leave Providence 
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Dr. Howe, on his examination, ad- 
mitted having written this for John 
Brown’s benefit, but could not be sure 
whether it was in 1858 or 1859; but Mr. 
Sanborn, who went with John Brown 
to call on Mr. Russell (a generous and 
philanthropic man), thinks that it was 
in 1859. This would seem to have been 
the extent of Dr. Howe’s association 
with Brown during his last visit to 
Boston. Sanborn was the only one who 
knew that Brown intended to make his 
attack at Harper’s Ferry. 

Edward H. Clement, so long the able 
and conscientious editor of the Tran- 
script, said of John Brown that “he 
turned the world out of its course with 
a wrench and a jerk.” He was a revo- 
lutionary character and should be 
judged as such. Garibaldi did not pro- 
ceed according to “law andorder” when 
he stirred up insurrection against the 
King of Naples. Neither did John 
Brown when he invaded Virginia. 
“But,” John Hay would say, “Garibaldi 
was fighting against monarchy.” Yes, 
but only in order to replace it by a bet- 
ter monarchy. It was not monarchy, 


but despotism, that they both contend- 
ed against, and there has never been 
a worse form of despotism, unless we 
except the Reign of Terror in France, 
than negro slavery. 





JOHN BROWN’s HOME, FROM A PAINTING ON A BOARD OF THE ORIGINAL HOUSE 








THE QUEST OF THE BIG TROUT 


By ARTHUR 


ing visitor at the Rangeley Lakes 

in midsummer, you have doubtless 
noticed a small fleet of rowboats an- 
chored on the largest of these lakes, the 
Mooselookmeguntic, off Bald Mountain. 
Continued observation would have dis- 
covered them in about the same loca- 
tion, weather permitting, for weeks at 
a time. At first you wondered what 
might be the attraction. Then, almost 
against your will, your own boat was 
drawn into this charmed circle, and 
you became hypnotized by the prevail- 
ing passion. 

The quest was to hook certain 
mighty trout which lay forty feet be- 
low the center of this circle of boats on 
a hypothetical cool bed of clay. Here 
was the trout’s refrigerator for hot 
weather. Comfortable in their retreat, 
no amount of whipping the surface of 
the lake with gay flies or trolling the 
waters with silver and gold illusions 
would draw them forth. 

To the dyed-in-the-wool fisherman 
any other method of hooking a trout is 
heresy. It savors of the rustic or the 
“fish hog.” But as you become a con- 
stant visitor at the Middle Grounds, for 
so they are called, you doubtless were 
surprised to see Major Flyrod and 
Colonel Automaticreel and Doctor 
Spoonhook and other well-known old- 
school fishermen patiently bobbing 
their forty feet of line. When a line 
was hauled to the surface you observed 
the guide surreptitiously replenishing 
the hook with a handful of angle- 
worms. The secret was out. 

You had a laugh on the major and 
his company as you met them in the 
hotel that evening. To your surprise, 
they boldly defended their new tactics 
by declaring that they had caught 


| F you have been more than a pass- 
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small fish enough in the ponds, and 
that it was of no use to try the ortho- 
dox methods on these big Rangeley 
trout at this season of the year. A 
“record” trout must behad before going 
back to the city. There was Dr. Pot- 
ter of Boston, who had during June 
fished Kennebago and the Seven Ponds, 
filling many a creel with the red-spots, 
but he was not prepared to face his old 
friends without visible proof of having 
brought to net his five-pound trout. 
The doctor had just one week in which 
to make good. It is not recorded 
whether he fished on Sunday, but every 
other day, accompanied by his guide, 
found him anchored early and late at 
the pivotal spot of the Middle Grounds. 
About noon of the last day of his stay 
we observed a mighty struggle, lasting 
twenty minutes. At the end of that 
time the guide lifted the net, and with 
a flop or two the red-spotted prize was 
laid at the doctor’s feet. He weighed 
eight pounds and three-quarters. 

It is to be presumed that the “blue 
flower” was regarded as plucked. But 
I noticed that next year the doctor 
spent less time at Seven Ponds with 
his fly outfit, and proportionately more 
on Mooselookmeguntic, and that the 
standard of attainment had risen to ten 
pounds. I might gratify the curiosity 
of the reader by stating that the doctor 
actually caught a ten-pound land- 
locked salmon that season, which I saw 
at the taxidermist’s waiting its turn to 
be mounted, but that the trout is still 
in the cool depths. 

These gentlemen would now doubt- 
less jutsify bait-fishing by the example 
of dear old Izaak, as he sat for hours 
upon the bank of a quiet river, bobbing 
his bait hook with no thought of invit- 
ing the slur of “plug fisherman.” And 
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in our time what more legitimate sport 
for the contemplative man than the 
deep-sea fishing of Grover Cleveland! 

It was my lot to spend three sum 
mer vacations in camp at the foot of 
Bald Mountain, and I soon felt the at- 
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wales. We learned also that the school 
frequently moved its quarters. Then 
for days we would search without get- 
ting even a bite. We believed there 
were bigger ones in the lake than had 
ever been caught. Occasionally one of 


a i= 


THE NINE-POUND TROUT I DID NOT CATCH 


traction of the “deep hole” in the main 
channel of the great lake. By observ- 
ing the tactics of a successful guide we 
learned to locate our boat very closely 
over the school of trout. Many a beau- 
tiful “square-tail” came over our gun- 


enormous size would get hooked and 
depart with the tackle. The largest 
square-tail of which we have record 
was caught by George Shepherd Page, 
E'sq., many years ago, at Bemis, on this 
lake, which weighed thirteen pounds. 
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I have never heard of a well-authenti- 
cated catch of genuine Salmo fontinalis 
which equalled this. 

Whether catching anything or not, 
those were days of pure delight, lying 
at calm or rocked by white-capped 
waves,—golden days we love to recall, 
now we are far from the mountain- 
hemmed lakes and sombre spruce for- 
ests of Maine. The third season drew 
to a close and I had not landed my 
“record-breaker.” Once I thought I 
had him. He was long enoughs— 
twenty-three inches, as | remember. 
His head was that of an old-timer, with 
the expanse of jaw of a pickerel. We 
set him at five pounds, but the scales 
said three. 

“Yon fish hath a lean and hungry 
look; methinks he hath indigestion,” 
quoth my companion. 

We took the steamer to the foot of 
the lake and tried our luck in the fa- 
mous “Big Pool” below the dam. Here 
rich New Yorkers, tired of stock-pool- 
ing, whip the foamy waters of the most 
noted fishing pool in the world. Some 
of them have been doing it every sea- 
son for over thirty years, and they are 
at it yet. In the office of the nearby 
“camp” you will find a record of the 
big catches which have perpetuated this 
enthusiasm. 

My experience with the pool was 
limited to a few hours. We looked into 
the shallow water at the apron of the 
dam and saw a salmon as long as your 
arm, but he was not inclined to bite. 
Neither were his companions. We 
boarded the little steamer, feeling that 
the quest in these waters would needs 
be a long one. One must have ample 
time and patience to await the pleasure 
of these millionaire fish. 

The scene of the quest now shifts to 
Northern Maine, whence the fortunes 
of business called me. No place in the 
world is so favored with trout waters. 
When a boy at school J had gloated 
over those great lakes, not so much to 
learn their alluring, many-jointed In- 
dian names as to dream of some distant 
day when I might have my fill of the 
great fishing they afforded. My time 
had come. 
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Fishing there was, but the best was 
not to be had in the nearby streams 
and ponds, but miles away at Portage 
and Eagle lakes. Always a little far- 
ther away. Portage is no Indian name, 
yet it savored of cool waters, the great 
forest, moose, deer and trout in their 
season. Sportsmen afar and near 
awaited the early fishing at Portage. 
After small catches nearer home I soon 
learned to do the same. 

Late one May, two weeks after the 
ice had left the lake, when the water 
was still high, we drove by team to the 
foot of the lake, and went into camp 
in a small cottage on its shore. We 
arrived just in time to see some small 
boys land a four-pound trout upon the 
steamer wharf. Catching big trout 
looked easy enough. We dreamed of 
them that night. 

The next morning an icy wind from 
across the lake was beating the white- 
caps upon our shore and drenching the 
camp with spray. We took turns fish- 
ing from the wharf and thawing our- 
selves at the stove. Fried potatoes, 
but no fish for dinner. Toward night 
the wind fell and we pushed out in our 
rowboat to try the trolling. The sun 
was hanging low over the eastern arm, 
or, rather, leg of the lake, as in contour 
the lake resembles a pair of knicker- 
bockers. Along the eastern shore of 
the north leg, close by the wooded 
points, we pulled the boat with even 
stroke, two silken lines trailing the sur- 
face. Past clumps of white birches and 
former camp sites, past solitary pines 
guarding some lonely point, over 
sunken beds of water-lilies, in which 
our hooks occasionally became entan- 
gled, we glided expectantly. 

Returning, we had nearly reached 
the point of starting when a whirr from 
the doctor’s automatic reel indicated a 
strike. The written account of such a 
psychological moment in fishing is 
tame reading, but strange how much 
concentrated excitement a two-pound 
trout can generate in five minutes in 
three sedate people. That is what he 
weighed when brought to the scales. 
For beauty and vigor he might well be 
the boiled-down essence of a twenty- 
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pound sea salmon, with extra brown 
and vermilion markings. To put it 
mildly, the doctor was proud. 

But wait! Another turn up the same 
shore. We are passing a dark cove. 
We brush past a snag protruding from 
the water. Soon my wife exclaims: 

“There, I knew I should catch my 
hook on that log! 
boat so I can get my hook off.” 

The boat was backed and the line 
eased up. As we neared the snag my 


Quick; back the 
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course, we have to allow that it is 


pure skill. The only way for man to 
assert his prowess is to leave his wife 
at home. This fact | bore in mind on 
a later trip. 

No more big trout this time, al- 
though we returned with a fair catch. 
| have to confess that my largest was 
a pound and a half, and that 1 was not 
entirely satisfied with the results. We 
were told that it was too early in the 
season, the water being too high. 





LANDING HIS FIVE-POUND TROUT 


wife drew in the line rapidly, when, 
plop! over the side came a _ spotted 
trout to beat the doctor’s by a pound 
and a half. 

“My, I didn’t know I had him!” she 
panted, as the beautiful fish lay in the 
bottom of the boat. She continued to 
assert that the first suspicion she had 
that it was not a snag was when she 
saw it come over the side. 

Such is fisherwoman’s luck. The la- 
dies always get the big ones, and, of 


The next May my wife and I went a 
week later to the same lake, and tented 
beneath the tall spruces and maples on 
Indian Point. A convenient spring of 
ice-cold water was just back of the 
camp, and plenty of cuttings, left by 
lumbermen, for camp-fires. The wind 
from the lake sang us to sleep on our 
hard but grateful bed_of fir boughs. 

The next day we trolled along the 
edge of a big “boom” of logs which re- 
posed in the bay back of the point, and 
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up and down the western shores. The 
lake was becalmed. Fishing was use- 
less. One more such day and we 
crossed over before night to the east- 
ern shore and joined some other boats. 
Then we learned, just too late, that the 
trout were no longer taking the spoon 
hook, but rose only to the spinner. It 
was their opinion that the best spring 
fishing was about over. ‘Too early last 
year; too late this! More fisherman’s 
luck! We got two or three strikes just 
at sunset and landed some small ones. 
Portage was losing its charm for us, 
and the quest of the big trout had not 
been successful. 

On reaching home I took a stroll 
down town, and, noticing a crowd in a 
blacksmith shop, went in. ‘The little 
Frenchman who owned the shop had a 
reputation as a fisherman, and, sure 
enough, there was the visible evidence 
to sustain it. A washtub filled with 
monster trout and salmon, with several 
more six and eight pound ones on the 
floor! They were certainly a ravishing 
sight. If I could have made but a small 
part of that catch I felt that I should 
have been perfectly happy and ready 
to retire from the quest—for a season. 

“Where were they caught?” was the 
important question. 

“Big Fish Lake,” was the answer. 

“Any more left?” 

“We could have filled the boat if we 
had staid a day or two longer,” they 
calmly assured us. And more to the 
effect that it was the best lake in Maine 
for trout, land-locked salmon and 
whitefish. Even in summer they could 
be caught in large numbers off the 
mouths of small streams and in the 
outlet, while the small, tributary brooks 
were alive with small trout. 

There could be no delusion this 
time. The proof of this remarkable 
fishing was before us. We decided to 
follow the lure of the trout to Big Fish 
that very summer. This lake is twelve 
miles up the “thoroughfare,” the inlet 
of Portage Lake, in the heart of the 
Maine wilderness. To the eastward 
are the Aroostook waters, and to 
the westward the Allagash system. 
Very few sportsmen penetrate to its 


waters. It requires canoes, a good 
camping outfit and guides. 

August is usually a poor month for 
fishing, but our vacation fell at that 
time. A former chum of mine was in- 
vited to make the trip with us. He ac- 
cepted with alacrity, though warned 
that it might be a strenuous outing. It 
proved to be “strenuous.” We con- 
cluded to be our own guides. Thirty 
miles by team and eight by canoe the 
first day made us ready to camp in a 
rough, bushy spot infested by clouds 
of mosquitoes, black flies and midges 
—the “‘no-see-’ems”’ of the Indians. An- 
other full day of poling canoes, wading 
shallows and digging channels because 
of the extremely low water opened the 
eyes of our friend to the stern realities 
of camp life. 

At night, while trying to dry his 
stockings before a blazing stump, one 
of them lost a foot. Holding the rem- 
nant aloft, he ruefully remarked: 
“There are degrees of misery!” 

My wife enjoyed the situation at his 
expense, but even to this day Edd does 
not see the joke. 

The “carry” of a third of a mile 
around the falls the next day did not 
improve his views of the enjoyments 
of life in the woods. Worn out and 
melting under the intense sun, we poled 
into Big Fish and took the paddles for 
a two-mile pull to Smith brook. The 
lake opened grandly to our view, with 
pine-clad islands dotting its northern 
end and sombre mountains sweeping 
down on all sides. 

On a sandy point near the brook we 
cleared away the small growth and 
erected our tents beneath the poplars. 
It was an ideal spot for camping. Here 
we built campfires and swung in ham- 
mocks; here we watched beavers build- 
ing a dam across our brook, to add to 
the three other dams already there; 
here we wandered to the mountain 
gorge to pick blueberries and catch the 
small trout from the brook which here 
dashes down its sluice; here we hunted 
for springs of cold water and visited 
the guide’s camp on the island. Once 
we were awakened at midnight by a 
splashing in the lake close to our tents, 
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and, looking out, saw by the full light 
of the moon a moose with large antlers 
walking leisurely along, occasionally 
putting his head under water in search 
of lily roots. We photographed deer 
by flashlight as they gazed at our head- 
light with eyes of growing wonder, 
standing against the dark foliage back- 
ground. 

It was two weeks of care-free life, of 
the joy of the dusky forest dwellers, 
only ours was intensified by contrast. 





THE FAMOUS ‘‘ BIG 


We laid in memory a stock of “moving 
pictures” to be reproduced for many a 
winter evening to come. The trip was 
an entire success,—with the exception 
that we did not catch a single fish from 
this famed lake. Neither did anyone 
else during all that hot, dry August. 
The trout had hidden in cool, lower 
depths, and no device of man could 
tempt them out. 

We were disappointed ; Edd was dis- 
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gusted. Previous experience had taught 
us to look on fish as something merely 
incidental to a good fishing trip; with 
Edd the disappointment was not tem- 
pered with such philosophy, and he 
left the woods with no zest to return. 


The big trout was not yet mine. Fail- 
ure only the more incites the true 
sportsman to again try his luck. I felt 


that I had this much in common with 
that class of fishermen, inasmuch as I 
immediately resolved to try Big Fish 
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Lake the next spring,—to be on the 
spot with the little Frenchman, under 
the best possible conditions. 

There would be no mistake this time. 
The element of “fisherman’s luck” 
would be reduced to a minimum. A 
record catch of big trout would be re- 
duced to a science, because founded on 
actual knowledge of the best locality 
and time. The locality was Big Fish 
at the outlet, through which the trout 
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ran in great numbers for two or three 
weeks after the going out of the ice of 
the lake. Here was where the French- 
man had sat in his boat and pulled in 
the monsters until his arm was tired— 
blacksmith though he was. It was easy 
enough; anyone could do it. 

Nine months is a long time to wait 
when fish are to be caught, but the last 
of May came, and with it the report 
that the high water had subsided suffi- 


was being run through the Thorough- 
fare. This meant serious delay. At 
the end of the week the end of the drive 
was not in sight. There were more 
days of waiting; then we started for 
Portage, prepared to take our chances. 
At the head of the lake we found two 
immense booms of logs, and a crew of 
drivers at the mouth of the river sort- 
ing the cedar from the spruce logs. 
This might have been interesting un- 





CAUGHT BEFORE BREAKFAST 


ciently to allow of the rapids being run. 
Our preparations were completed. My 
companion on this voyage was to be an 
elderly, well-to-do farmer, whose an- 
nual fishing trips had given him a fa- 
miliarity with the region to be trav- 
ersed and a fund of reminiscence. 

On the morning Columbus and I 
were to start we received word from 
Portage that a large “drive” of logs 


der other circumstances. We camped 
near and waited. No boat could possi- 
bly make the passage up streamagainst 
the shooting timber. 

We interested ourselves with a year- 
ling bull moose feeding in a marsh bor- 
dering the lake. The boat was easily 
pushed within fifty feet of him. Some- 
times he walked over to view the 
drivers, who would remain there until 
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they threw sticks at him. At night we 
could hear splashes of larger moose 
feeding in the lake. Portage yielded 
up a few trout for our frying pan. We 
might have thought it very fair fishing 
had we not visions of larger fish. 

The last log finally entered the lake 
and at dawn we packed our outfit 
aboard and paddled between the rows 
of majestic elms which mark the course 
of the inlet. We passed a deep eddy in 
a bend of the river, overhung by a large 
yellow birch, where, so Columbus in- 
formed me, he and a friend had quietly 
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“carry.” Here Columbus was taken 
sick, and it was necessary to go into 
camp for two days on the small pond 
just above. 

A few trout were caught,and we made 
the acquaintance of a young woodsman 
and guide by the name of Guile, who 
had been left to guard the lumbermen’s 
stores at the carry. His duties left him 
much leisure and he joined us in our 
fishing trips. When we moved to the 
point of our destiny, the foot of the 
lake, we discovered, after a trial of two 
days, that the water was too low, and 
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fished for a whole day, while another 
party had passed them in contempt, on 
their way to the lake. A later compari- 
son of notes proved that Columbus had 
the most fish. I remembered the story, 
as it was somewhat prophetic. 

Four miles above, at the “hay sheds,” 
swift water began, and, being the 
younger man, it befell me to pole the 
boat for the remaining eight miles of 
turbulent water. A paddle is of no use 
in such a current. Four and a half hours 
of steady, alert, exhaustive battle with 
the numerous rapids brought us to the 


that the run of fish into the lake was 
nearly over. You can imagine our feel- 
ings. 

It was then that Guile, our self-ap- 
pointed guide, proposed a trip to Fer- 
guson Pond, eight miles to the north- 
east. As he knew the trail and the hid- 
ing place of a boat and promised fabu- 
lous sport, we devoted a day to this 
side trip. Arriving at noon, after a 
warm climb over hills and through 
swamps, we looked out through over- 
hanging maples upon a pretty sheet of 
water a mile in length. 
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But what was our consternation on 
discovering a boat, containing two fish- 
ermen, trolling its waters! By what 
mysterious means they had preceded 
us we knew not. It proved to be the 
only boat there, and we must wait for 
its return. Guile knew one of the men 
as a guide and the other as a “million- 
aire fisherman” who was not to be hur- 
ried in his sport, even though the boat 
were half-full of trout. We could only 
meekly inquire when they were coming 
ashore and sit on a log and wait. Not 
until four o’clock were we _ favored. 
Then, while our rivals retired with a 
handsome catch of nineteen large trout, 
we took their places in the old canoe. 
Our gleanings from the pond amounted 
to but two or three fair-sized trout. An 
exciting chase after a yearling moose, 
found far from the shore, which ended 
in the poor fellow tumbling into the 
bushes from pure exhaustion just as 
we beached our canoe, put us in better 
humor. We returned to camp to plan 
new campaigns. 

As a reward for our waiting for the 
boat so patiently (or was it to lure us 
away from his favorite waters?) the 
other guide had informed Guile of the 
unlimited fishing at headwaters of 
Chase Brook, a tributary of Big Fish. 
There were supposed to be two ponds 
which fed this brook, located close to- 
gether and about ten miles due north 
from the lake, reached by an old log- 
ging road. Guile left it to us to choose 
whether to try this new sportsman’s 
Eldorado or to return to Ferguson 
Pond. We could see that his love of 


adventure was excited by the vision of 
untried waters, as indeed was mine; so 
we cast aside the certainty of a mod- 
erate catch for the uncertainty of a 
phenomenal one. Not feeling equal to 
the long tramp, Columbus decided to 
fish at the outlet for the two days we 
planned to be away. 

Early the next morning we com- 
pleted our arrangements and “hit the 
trail.” Guile was familiar with the first 
few miles of the old road. as years be- 
fore he had logged in that country. 
After passing the more recent logging 
operations we came to an obscure trail, 
the remains of an old road cut through 
the forest forty years before. My guide 
showed his woodcraft by following this 
faint trace of the lumberman uner- 
ringly. He also set the pace, a long, 
easy stride, which put my muscles to 
the test. Six miles, eight miles, ten 
miles we tramped, the only evidence of 
man being the deadfalls of some trap- 
pers of the previous winter and the re- 
mains of a deer or two. Twelve miles 
and yet no ponds. We began to doubt 
their existence. 

A heavy thunder shower rolled sud- 
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denly into sight over the high moun- 
tain to our west and blackened the val- 
ley. We stumbled ahead into a small 
clearing, in which stood an old log 
camp, through the open door of which 
we made a dive. It was a grateful 
shelter, though a leaky one,and wecould 
hear the lap of storm-driven waves on 
a nearby shore. The beauty of one of 
these mountain showers is their short 
duration. In a few minutes all the 
leafy world was looking up at the west- 
ern sun with fresh-bathed face. Robins 
and jays were flitting about the camp, 
uttering their calls. 

Guile had been told where to look 
for a canoe. We found one overturned 
on the shore, but with a hole in the 
bottom large enough to crawl through 
and nothing with which to mend it. 
We repaired an old log raft, and with 
this pushed along the shore of the lit- 
tle pond. The wind still swept from 
the north and we made slow progress. 
Guile poled the craft and I fished, ex- 
pecting every moment a strike from 
some hidden monster. No strike came 
—no sign of fish. We reached the head 
of the pond, when the guide, fancying 
he saw the indications of a path, though 
nothing was visible to me, asked to be 
put ashore for an investigation. He 
disappeared intothedense bushes while 
I watched the lengthening shadow of 
the mountain creep across the pond, 
and felt a sense of what it must be to 
be left alone in those vast wilds. Ina 
few minutes Guile came racing back 
and whooping: 

“T’ve found the lake; I’ve found the 
canoe!” 

I had never seen him so excited be- 
fore. It was contagious. We hitched 
our raft and struck into a small, bush- 
grown path which soon took us to the 
shore of the most picturesque little 
mountain lake I had ever seen. On the 
west the almost perpendicular walls of 
the mountain rose from beneath its sur- 
face to a great height, and on the east 
the more gradual slope of a long, high 
ridge. The pebbly bottom was visible 
through twenty feet of clear, spring 
water. The primeval pine forest clad 
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the mountains to the very shore, for 
this was one of the few waters of Maine 
on which the ubiquitous lumberman 
had failed to leave his marks of desola- 
tion. Giant cedars bent out over the 
lake, from which an occasional king- 
fisher took a dive, the only fisherman 
of that season before our arrival, and 
seldom disturbed in his’ exclusive 
rights. This was the fabled lake and 
here was the canoe. Guile was already 
placing it in the water. With the usual 
forethought of his race he had brought 
a paddle with him from Big Fish. The 
canoe leaked, but not dangerously. It 
was narrow and smalland tippedeasily, 
which was more dangerous. 

Guile kept the paddle and told me to 
troll. I did so with a Parmachenee Bell 
spoon baited with worm. The sun had 
dropped from sight behind the moun- 
tain. The mists of evening, added to 
the mists from the passing shower, 
were creeping over the waters. We had 
scarcely gone a dozen lengths of the 
boat before I felt a tug, and hurriedly 
drew to the net a fair-sized trout of pe- 
culiar appearance. He was a long, slim, 
brown fellow. In the half-hour before 
darkness shut down we landed half a 
dozen good ones. 

On close examination our trout were 
found to be of an unknown species. 
Unlike the square-tail, red-spotted 
trout, these had forked tails, were dark 
brown on the back, with brown and 
yellow spots on the sides, but an ab- 
sence of the red. The flesh was similar 
to that of the brook trout. I had seen 
specimens of the “blue-back” trout of 
Rangeley stream peculiar alone to that 
locality, which resembled these except- 
ing in color, the back being bluish- 
black instead of brown. Moreover, the 
“blue-back” seldom attains a pound in 
weight. Some of these brown trout 
were over two-pounders. There was 
also a marked difference between these 
trout and the so-called “lakers” or 
togue. Guile declared he had seen this 
species once before, and that in Lost 
Lake, a small pond with no outlet, on 
a mountain top far to the northeast. 
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OUR SENIOR SENATOR 


By FREDERICK W. BURROWS 


HAT Henry Cabot Lodge will 

succeed himself as United States 

Senator from Massachusetts is 
already a foregone conclusion, if, in- 
deed, the point was ever seriously in 
doubt. In view of the fact that no- 
where is this opinion openly contro- 
verted, such efforts as are sporadically 
put forth to undermine his popularity 
cannot find a basis in regard for the 
public welfare. 

By whatever other term it might be 
justly characterized, such an attempt 
to at one and the same time return a 
man to Washington as the state’s rep- 
resentative and lessen his usefulness 
there by stirring up hostile local senti- 
ment cannot be called patriotic. 

The material for such attacks on the 
prestige of public men is always pres- 
ent. Washington suffered heavily from 
it, more so, in fact, than such trimmers 
as Buchanan. It is always easy to for- 
get the essential and magnify the inci- 
dental. The time, therefore, seems sin- 
gularly appropriate for a more sober 
estimate of the fitness of Mr. Lodge 
for the high office with which the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts has hon- 
ored him. 

Let us admit at the outset that there 
is something more than local pride in 
the demand that Massachusetts send 
to the United States Senate men of a 
riper scholarship and broader vision 
than may be universally obtainable in 
newer sections of the country. 

The other states expect this of us, and 
rightly. Massachusetts is a center of 


learning. She is the inheritor of high 
traditions. The state that has kept in 
the Senate such men as John Quincy 
Adams, Rufus Choate, Daniel Web- 
ster, Edward Everett, Charles Sumner, 
Henry Wilson and George Frisbie 





Hoar has created an expectation that 
is rendered more rational by her long 
political education and the possession 
of such mighty engines of uplift as 
Harvard University, Amherst and 
Williams Colleges, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and others of 
less fame, but equally high standards. 
No more pitiful confession of decline 
could be made than for Massachusetts 
to send to the Senate a man who failed 
to measure up to her senatorial stand- 
ards. 

That Mr. Lodge personally fails to 
measure up to this standard has never 
been claimed by his most relentless 
opponents. Their opposition is based 
on more petty considerations, or veils 
an attack on the Republican party man- 
agement. In other words, he is simply 
the shining mark toward which the ar- 
rows of opposition of all kinds are nat- 
urally pointed. 

Mr. Lodge is a native of Boston, 
sixty years of age, a graduate of Har- 
vard University and a man of scholarly 
tastes and acquirements. More than 
thirty years of public service have 
given him a wide experience in our na- 
tional business that is of incalculable 
value to the country. To throw away 
such an asset would be an economic 
waste excusable only on the ground of 
some great moral issue which might be 
jeopardized by his presence in the Sen- 
ate; whereas, as a matter of fact, Mr. 
Lodge is a tower of strength to the 
right side of all the great moral issues 
of our time. 

No man in the Senate knows so much 
about our consular service and foreign 
affairs generally as Mr. Lodge. In col- 
laboration with Secretary Root he pre- 
pared the bill which is rapidly revolu- 
tionizing a service which had become a 
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byword and reproach among the na- 
tions. He took a very prominent part 
in the passage of the Cuban reciprocity 
bill, himself drafting the amendments 
which made possible the passage of a 
treaty which has the distinction of be- 
ing the only successfully operative 
reciprocity treaty into which the coun- 
try has entered. He was one of the 
foremost figures in concluding the 
treaty with Spain after the late war. 
He gained a signal victory in the nego- 
tiations for the settlement of our Alas- 
kan boundaries. As chairman of the 
committee on the Philippines his work 
was fundamentally constructive. His 
knowledge of the situation there is of 
the greatest value to the country. He 
is an authority on international law, 
and has contributed to the literature of 
the subject, as he has also to the lit- 
erature of our diplomatic history. He 
successfully maintained the Monroe 
doctrine in the difficulty with England 
over Venezuelan affairs. In short, Mr. 
Lodge’s place on the committee on for- 
eign relations could only be filled by 
the long training of a substitute, with 
all the loss implied for the intervening 
years. 

Mr. Lodge is an authority on ques- 
tions of immigration, a subject the im- 
portance of which is daily increasing, 
and in regard to which it is of vital im- 
portance that the Senate should con- 
tain men of exact knowledge, the re- 
sult of long and painstaking research. 

As the representative of a great man- 
ufacturing state Mr. Lodge has given 
long and patient study to the compli- 
cated issues of the tariff question. He 
was in at the passage of the Dingley 
bill in 1897, and did yeoman work in 
the defence of Massachusetts’ interests. 
In the recent tariff struggle his work 
was brilliantly effective. On no issue 
does sectional feeling run so high or be- 
come so insistently assertive as this. 
Mr. Lodge is too broad a man to work 
for the sole interest of any section, but 
his defence of the legitimate interests 
of his own state was one of the most 
brilliant features of the recent tariff 
legislation. 

On those serious and delicate ques- 
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tions which have recently arisen out o! 
the public demand for a sharper curb 
ing of corporation power Mr. Lodg: 
has always stood for the interests oi 
the people. He was one of the earliest, 
most consistent and most pronounced 
defenders of the Rooseveltian policies. 
He was author of the amendment to 
the rate bill passed by the fifty-ninth 
Congress bringing the pipe lines within 
its operation. His speeches on this sub 
ject are among his most forceful ef 
forts and aroused the attention of the 
whole country. 

It would be impossible within the 
scope of this article to more than 
roughly indicate in this way the va 
riety and solidity of Senator Lodge’s 
legislative experience. 

A man of tried experience, he is also 
a great worker, a man of indefatigable 
industry. Every organization contains 
its drones. It is true that not many 
men of that stamp come to be United 
States Senators, but there is a differ 
ence, and a wide one. In Senator 
Lodge, Massachusetts is not sending 
to Washington a contribution to the 
take-it-easy element. They are placing 
there a tireless, conscientious worker, 
one who never spares himself, shirks 
his tasks or neglects his duties. 

Of ripest experience, tirelessly in- 
dustrious, Senator Lodge is also one of 
the most effective speakers on the floor 
of the Senate. He is one of the few— 
of the very, very few—who maintain 
the senatorial traditions of oratory and 
parliamentary debate. A speech by 
Lodge is an event. Massachusetts \ 
sends to the Senate a man who can | 
nobly represent her on the floor of that | 
distinguished chamber that echoed to 
the eloquence of Webster and Clay, of ! 
Sumner and Everett. There is a ten- 
dency in these days to belittle the im- 
portance of this power. Unquestion- 
ably, the emphasis has been changed 
by the prolific abundance of the printed 
word and the complication of legisla- 
tive machinery. Nevertheless, oratory 
is power, and always will be—one of 
the greatest powers by which men lead 
their fellows. In a group of tongue- 
tied men, interspersed with a few 
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prosy, long-winded, laborious talkers, 
a few ranters and a numberof would-be 
wits and raconteurs, a man with the 
real gift of fluent and forceful speech 
and the orator’s magnetism is a cham- 
pion of which any cause or any state 
may well be jealously proud. Let it 
not be thought for a single instant that 
we would belittle the value of the non- 
speechmaking element in Congress. 
Their ranks number some of our best 
men, invaluable councillors, staunch 
and true. But the tendency of the last 
few years has certainly been toward 
too great a belittlement of the power of 
oratory. The maintenance of the tra- 
ditions of parliamentary debate is not 
remote from the maintenance of free 
government. 

Mr. Lodge’s ability as a _ public 
speaker is not the least of his claims to 
recognition by his fellow-citizens, nor 
his many effective championships in 
public debate of their interests his 
least claim on the lasting gratitude of 
the people. 

Broadly experienced, tirelessly in- 


‘dustrious, gifted as a speaker, Mr. 


Lodge also brings to his tasks that 
vision and clearer statesmanship that 
come from ripe scholarship. His con- 
tributions to American history are 
those of a scholar and man of letters. 
Well might they have occupied the en- 
tire time of any student and been 
looked back to with pride as the sole 
work of an industrous and useful life. 
In editing the works of Alexander 
Hamilton he made all students of 
American history his debtors. His “Life 
of Alexander Hamilton,” in the Ameri- 
can Statesman series, gives a clear pic- 
ture of that interesting figure of the 
constructive days of our national life. 
In the same series the publishers turned 
to Mr. Lodge for the preparation of the 
“Life of Washington.” The result was 
a two-volume biography that faithfully 
struggles to rescue the true Washing- 
ton from the hands of the myth-makers 
on the one hand and the destructive 
critics on the other. In his own words 
he presents us Washington as “a 
strong, vigorous man, in whose veins 
ran warm, red blood; in whose heart 


were stormy passions and deep sym- 
pathy for humanity; in whose brain 
were far-reaching thoughts, and who 
was informed throughout his being 
with a resistléess will.” 

“The English Colonies in America,” 
the “Story of the Revolution,” “Step- 
ping Stones of American History,” 
“Boston,” in “Historic Towns” ; “Hero 
Tales from American History,” and 
“The War with Spain,” are others of 
his titles. Each of these is a consider- 
able volume of painstaking research, 
independent view and clear narrative. 
He is also editor of the voluminous and 
valuable “History of the Nations,” and 
in collaboration with James Wilford 
Garner, author of the “History of the 
United States,” occupying two large 
volumes of that important work. These 
titles by no means exhaust his contri- 
butions to American literature, but it 
gives a fair idea of its extent and solid- 
ity. Asa revelation of critical acumen 
and versatility, as well of facility of ex- 
pression, Mr. Lodge’s two volumes of 
collected essays, “Certain Accepted He- 
roes and Other Essays,” and “A Fron- 
tier Town and Other Essays” are most 
interesting. Mr. Lodge analyzes the 
heroism of the Greek heroes not at all 
to their own advantage. He finds them 
far inferior in true heroism to the men 
of the northern tribes. “It is obvi- 
ous,” he says, “that the men of Homer 
had not, as a rule, any liking for close 
work with the sword—the surest sign 
that they were not a hard-fighting race 
and that they could not stand punish- 
ment.” And again: “What a poor fig- 
ure do these Greeks cut by the side of 
the Nibelungs! At the crossing of the 
river, Hagan is struck down twice from 
behind, but he rises, hurt as he is, slays 
the boatman and takes the boat. If he 
had been like Agamemnon he would 
have retreated to his tent and had his 
head bound up. Or, take the most fa- 
mous scene of all in the German epic— 


the final struggle in Etzel’s hall. That 
‘orim fighting was simply impossible to 
such men as Homer described, in a 
word, the Nibelungs are as superior to 
the Greeks as fighters as the ‘Iliad’ 
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and ‘Odyssey’ are superior to the 
‘Nibelunglied’ as poetry.” 

In quite another strain, but still 
showing Mr. Lodge’s clear apprecia- 
tion of the qualities that count, is the 
following extract from “A Frontier 
Town”: 

“This making and moving of a fron- 
tier has been a mighty work, and that 
part of it which was done here (Green- 
field, Mass.) during fifty years of con- 
flict, remote, unheard of in the great 
world of the eighteenth century, seems 
to me both fine and heroic. There was 
no dazzling glory to be won, no vast 
wealth to be suddenly gained from 
mines or wrested from the hands of 
feeble natives. ‘The only tangible re- 
ward was at the utmost a modest farm. 
But there was a grim determination 
not to yield, a quite, settled intention 
to. conquer fate, visible still to us 
among those men, silent for the most 
part, but well worth serious contem- 
plation in these days when success is 
chiefly reckoned in money value.” 

Does this more contemplative spirit, 
this touch of the scholar’s moderation 
of judgment, make Henry Cabot Lodge 
a better Senator from Massachusetts? 
If unassociated with those more direct 
qualifications of political insight and 
parliamentary skill, of ripe experience, 
tireless energy and persuasive elo- 
quence that make him the Lodge that 
Washington knows? Decidedly no. 
But, so associated, few will be unwill- 
ing to admit that these added qualities 
do not make for breadth and vision. 
Moreover, a man is often best revealed 
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by the by-products of his work, and 
these revelations of the real Lodge, 
with their fine discernment of the real 
under the unreal, are very convincing 
indications of the true quality of the 
man. 

One word more. Our country is 
only partially governed by its own con- 
stitution. Party machinery, though 
ex-constitutional, is essential to the 
practical administration of the provi- 
sions of the constitution. And of this 
ex-constitutional but vital part of our 
national government Henry Cabot 
Lodge is one of the most adroit and 
masterful leaders. For many years he 
has been prominent in national conven- 
tions. In 1896 he presented to the St. 
Louis convention the name of the Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed as a candidate for the 
presidential nomination. He was per- 
manent chairman of the convention 
which met in Philadelphia in 1900, and 
chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions of the Chicago convention of 
1904. He was again permanent chair- 
man of the Chicago convention of 
1908, and his speech was one of the 
striking events of the assembly. 

Thus in party affairs as well as in 
actual legislation Mr. Lodge has kept 
Massachusetts’ ideals in the forefront 
of national affairs, and given to our 
commonwealth a position among the 
leaders. It is a gratification to feel as- 
sured that he will be re-elected to the 
office which he has adorned, and to be- 
speak for him the hearty good will and 
loyal support of his state. 











WAKING UP MASSACHUSETTS 


By HERBERT F. SWAN 


What different agencies are doing to call attention to the agricultural possibilities 
in Massachusetts and New England, and to show that modern methods of intensive 
farming can produce marvelous results in this state as well as in the West. 


OULD you be surprised to 
know that men in the Middle 
States and in the South and 
in Texas — yes, and in Oregon — are 
writing to New England about buying 
farms? Would you be surprised to 
know that there is a turn in the tide? 
Would it astonish you to find out that 
men cannot buy farms in the West be- 
cause land is too high in certain sec- 
tions, and that they are turning to New 
England, where the farms are cheap? 
Well, that is just what is going on. 
Heads of agricultural departments in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Maine and Connecticut are re- 
ceiving a large number of requests for 
information as to likely farms in New 
England, and these requests are com- 
ing from distant points in the South- 
west, on the Pacific slope and from 
what we now term the great Middle 
West, as well as the Central States. 
We do not look upon Massachusetts 
as an agricultural commonwealth—we 
look upon it, generally speaking, as a 
great manufacturing community, and 
the jibe of the wit has made the New 
England farm an object of laughter and 
even derision. The great prairies of the 
West, with long stretches of level, rich 
farming land, have been held up in con- 
trast to the hilly, broken, rocky farms 
of New England, until we have almost 
come to believe that except for raising 
a few things for the market in the im- 
mediate vicinity of large cities farming 
in Massachusetts is something which 
only ne’er-do-wells stick to, and that 
only a precarious existence can be 
wrested from the soil. This view, how- 





ever, is rapidly changing. The number 
of men who are making money on 
farms in New England is larger than 
anyone believes,and the possibilities are 
much greater than anyone realizes who 
has not given the matter some thought. 

Abandoned farms have been talked 
about and flaunted before the eyes of 
people, and the alluring opportunities 
in cities have been spoken about until 
many have come to pity the New Eng- 
land farmer as passing his days in hard 
work and receiving ‘a bare living as a 
return. But of late there has been a 
great awakening and one of the most 
noticeable features of this condition is 
the eagerness for knowledge which the 
farmers themselves have displayed. 

It isn’t so long ago that such a thing 
as a law school was unknown. Law- 
yers were trained in the offices of other 
lawyers. It isn’t so long ago that 
schools such as the Institute of Tech- 
nology were unknown, and mechanical 
knowledge was secured by working in 
the shops. Now law schools and tech- 
nical schools are recognized as a com- 
mon necessity, where advanced thought 
can turn out advanced specialists who 
will introduce and invent new methods 
and new devices and readjust the whole 
manufacturing business. So until re- 
cently agricultural colleges were re- 
garded by many farmers as impractical 
institutions, where hard-working boys 
who, left to their own devices, would 
have stayed on the farm and carried 
them on, had their heads filled with 
impractical notions. Other views of 
agricultural colleges were that boys 
were taught there to hoe corn and plant 
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WAITING FOR THE OUTDOOR SPEAKING 


crops, take care of horses, raise cows 
and care for milk, and were taught lit- 
tle else. It is not to be wondered at 
that the farmers shied at agricultural 
colleges, any more than the old-fash- 
ioned lawyer pooh-poohed the law 
school or the old-fashioned manufac- 
turer pooh-poohed the technical school ; 
but progress and actual results have 
turned all the feeling against agricul- 
tural colleges into a desire for just the 
information which these colleges give. 
They have all come up practically 
within a generation since the Civil 
War, and within the last few years the 
colleges have been trying to do some- 
thing more than to merely teach stu- 
dents who come to them for instruc- 
tion. It is in the extension work that 
the agricultural colleges now endeavor 
to carry information to the farmers 
themselves, as well as to teach the boys 
who are sent to the colleges. There are 
various methods of this extension work, 
and one that has been most useful be- 
cause of its novelty is the educational 
farming train. This idea originated 
in the West, and up to four years ago 
New England had not seen such an en- 
terprise. Since this first train ran no 
others have been sent out until this 
year. However, 1910 will be remem- 
bered as a year when this work was 


very largely entered into by the agri- 
cultural colleges with the co-operation 
of the railroads. The New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany, which leases the Boston & Al- 
bany Railroad and the Rutland Rail- 
road,ran agricultural educational trains 
over both these roads in April, and the 
trolley lines centering around Spring- 
field, Mass., also ran a similar train of 
trolley cars through the country ad- 
joining Springfield ; and the Maine Cen- 
tral, Boston & Maine, Somerset Rail- 
way and Washington County Rail- 
ways have combined in arranging for a 
farmers’ train that will be sent out on 
the line nearly three weeks. 

These agricultural colleges on wheels 
do an amount of good which only those 
who have accompanied the train can 
fully appreciate. One of the profes- 
sors of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College told the writer that he thought 
the Boston & Albany Better Farming 
Special in its four days’ trip brought 
more farmers into touch with the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College at Am- 
herst than could have been accom- 
plished in a year by correspondence; 
and it did more good than correspond- 
ence could accomplish in ten years be- 
cause the farmers were able to see 
from the exhibits and actual specimens 
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shown on the train, and learn through 
the eye as well as through the ear about 
the points in modern farming which all 
agriculturists must know in order to 
keep pace with the advancing methods 
of the time. 

The earnestness of men like Presi- 
dent Butterfield of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, State Forester 
Rane, Secretary Ellsworth of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Agriculture 
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cial’ which ran through this state un- 
der the auspices of the Boston & Al- 
bany Railroad reached in its four days’ 
trip not less than five thousand people. 
The demand for lectures, demonstra- 
tions, personal advice and inquiries by 
mail which have been made this winter 
upon the members of the college and 
experiment station staff at the Agri- 
cultural College have been so unprece- 
dented that it has been simply impos- 


INTERIOR OF THE FRUIT CAR 


and General Agent Harwood of the 
Massachusetts State Dairy Bureau, who 
gave up their time in the work of edu- 
cating farmers, is an object lesson in it- 
self. President Butterfield, speaking at 
Springfield, Mass., said recently: “We 
are at the dawn of a new day for New 
England agriculture and rural life. Evi- 
dences of this awakening greet us on 
every hand. It was conservatively es- 
timated that the ‘Better Farming Spe- 


posible for these men to meet this de- 
mand.” In that address President But- 
terfield called attention to another fea- 
ture of the great agricultural revival, 
and that was the new interest which 
business men of New England and 
Massachusetts are taking in the reju- 
venation of New England agriculture. 
This is not to be wondered at when we 
remember that the annual value of the 
New England product of New England 
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farms is $250,000,000, of which Massa- 
chusetts alone produces $75,000,000 in 
one year. Mayor Logan of Worcester, 
in an address in that city not long since, 
said that it was a disgrace to Worcester 
County that Oregon apples were sell- 
ing in that city for five cents apiece 
when better apples could be raised in 
Worcester County. 

The campaign which western fruit- 
growers have been waging and the 


AN INTERESTED AUDIENCE IN THE DAIRY CAR 


magnificent display of apples which 
have been seen in the windows of Bos- 
ton have called attention to the possi- 
bilities, particularly of raising apples 
in New England. There is an appeal 
directly to the pocket here which no 
New England Yankee true to his name 
can overlook. If a man with a piece of 
waste land can raise apples, or a piece 
of land that will not even raise apples 
will plant pine seedlings which will 
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produce pine lumber, he is not a real 
Yankee if he does not take advantage 
of his opportunity. The modern agri- 
cultural teacher, while he does not say 
perhaps directly to these farmers 
“You’re a fool to let these western 
fellows get the best of you in your own 
market,” is hinting at the fact that New 
England farmers are very slow and 
have neglected their opportunities. No 
one can deny that there is no better 








market in the world for everything that 
can be raised on the farm than can be 
found in New England. The western 
men appreciate this, as is shown by the 
tremendous efforts made by them to 
gain a foothold in this market. Scien- 
tific methods of transportation have en- 
abled them to do this, while the New 
England farmers have not taken advan- 
tage of these same transportation fa- 
cilities. Truck farming near large 
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EVEN THE SCHOOL CHILDREN WERE INTERESTED 


cities makes men rich who engage in 
it, and once in a while we read of some 
particularly interesting development 
like the raising of peaches in New Eng- 
land, which has brought fame as well 
as fortune to some who have special- 
ized in it. The New England farmer 
is being taught by object lessons as 
well as by direct information not only 
what to raise, but how to raise it. He 
has at his beck and call the services of 
scientific men in the Agricultural Col- 
lege and the State Forestry Depart- 
ment and in the State Board of Agri- 
culture. He can have his soil analyzed 
and be told what the best crop is, and 
can get information in regard to the ro- 
tation of crops; he can get scientific in- 
forination about the care of his land as 
to fertilization ; he can get scientific in- 
formation as to the extermination of 
insect pests, and all in all he can to- 


day secure what he never could have 
before, and what oftentimes he refused 
to take, even if it was offered, namely, 
scientific direct advice as to what to 
raise and when to raise it, and how to 
get it to market. 

The equipping and running of these 
educational farming trains is no small 
enterprise. Many have wondered why 
the railroads are willing to do it. Presi- 
dent Brown of the New York Central, 
which leases and operates the Boston 
& Albany Railroad, says on this point: 
“Prosperous farmers along our lines 
means increased traffic. It is good 
business for the railroad to do all it 
can to increase the products of the farm 
and better farming conditions. If the 
railroad, by moderate expense and 
thought, can make these conditions 
radically better for the farmer, it is 
plainly in its own interest to do so.” 
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A PUBLISHER’S LIFE STORY 
THE REMINISCENCES OF JOHN ADAMS THAYER 


It is seldom that anything has given us more pleasure than Mr. Thayer's book. 


We went to school to Mr. Thayer at Everybody's. 


he is responsible for. 
Engtland.’’ 
Thayer's book most enjoyable. 


What we know of publishing 


We also hold him accountable for our purchase of the ‘*‘New 
Lf we succeed in making a magazine that pleases you yow ll find Mr. 
If the magazine ts not all that you think it ought to be, 


you'll enjoy Mr. Thayer’ s book just the same.-—THE PUBLISHER. 


NOTHER man who, like Benja- 
A min Franklin, was Boston born 
and Boston bred, apprenticed to 
the printing trade in our good New 
England publishing center, later re- 
moved to Philadelphia and finally con- 
cerned in some of the lyvéliest happen- 
ings of his day, ha ritten his life 
story. John Adamg Thayer, printer, 
advertising expert, publisher (with Er- 
man J. Ridgway) of Everybody's Maga- 
zine at the time it secured in the “Fren- 
zied Finance” articles the greatest 
prize ever captured by a periodical, has 
written his reminiscences, intended 
originally for posthumous publication, 
but by the advice of friends given to 
the world during his own lifetime. 
The friends’ counsel was wisely fol- 
lowed. Mr. Thayer, as a consequence 
of his experience, has a narrative which, 
as is quickly appreciated when the book 
is read, in intrinsic interest surpasses 
the best-selling fiction. The general 
character of the book is charmingly 
foreshadowed in the preface, called “A 
Confidence”—one of the kind that no 
one skips—as when the author says: 
“After thirty years of hard and un- 
remitting work in the business world, 
circumstances arose which divorced me 
from my fulfilled ambitions. The ali- 
mony was all-sufficient and I went to 
live in Paris. There I met many fa- 
mous men. Talking one day with an 
author, who, though highly successful, 
produces what the critics agree with 
the public in calling literature, he said: 


“You publishers do not pay us ten cents 
nor five nor even a cent a word for 
what we write. There is not one of my 
books of which whole chapters have 
not been recast three and four times. 
Pages of manuscript are written, re- 
written, then destroyed to be done 
afresh. I have worked for days over a 
few hundred words which would not 
fill a page of an ordinary book. Writ- 
ing is work, and the hardest kind of 
work. The man who digs with pick and 
shovel has an easy job in comparison.’ 

“As I thought over his words I won- 
dered if I, too, could not write a book. 
I believed I had something to say. If 
the art of writing came by work and 
work, and yet more work, there was 
hope for me. Had I not written and re- 
written advertisements till they passed 
muster, and in the end realized large 
sums? But an advertisement—while it 
may be a short story—is rather a dis- 
tant relation of a book. How should I 
clothe my ideas to fit them for the po- 
lite society in leather and cloth on the 
world’s great bookshelf? I envied the 
trained writer, who, knowing the style 
of many men—the lucid Howells, the 
picturesque Gautier, the descriptive 
Dickens—could, as I thought, fashion 
to his own ends the diction that best 
suited his theme. I know now that a 
writer, if he is sincere, does not pick 
this or that style as a printer chooses 
this or that font of type. Good or bad, 
it must be as much a part of him as his 
character. 
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“But this I had to learn, and while I 
was groping for light some one told me 
to read the memoirs of a famous gen- 
eral. At the end of the first chapter I 
put the book aside, for it told only of 
ancestors. I have ancestors myself— 
one, they say, made himself felt in Wil- 
liam the Conqueror’s day—but their 
dim ghosts played no part in my world 
of actualities, and plainly had no busi- 
ness in my book. Disappointed in my 
general, I decided to tell this story in 
my own way. Dates and figures, which 
bore most people, I have avoided. De- 
tails | have given when details seemed 
significant, and old letters and scrap- 
books, preserved from boyhood, have 
repeatedly recalled them with a pre- 
cision which no memory, however re- 
tentive, could equal.” 

The stimulating boyhood story of a 
“publisher at thirteen” is a miniature 
constructed out of experiences more or 
less common to most of us brought up 
in a New England city. There is the 
picture of the small boy going upon 
the platform at a Sunday school con- 
cert to recite: 


“When I’m a man, a man, 
I’ll be a printer if I can, and I can,” 


and there is the statement of an early 
intention of becoming a minister, a 
Unitarian minister, as befitted the son 
of abolitionist parents keenly inter- 
ested in projects for social reform. 

“T felt then,” observes the future 
publisher, “that I had a ‘call’ to preach, 
but I have come to doubt its force. 
Had it been serious, nothing would 
have stopped me from following my 
bent. At that period too many young 
men without funds burned to under- 
take the cure of souls, but since even 
the clergy confuse their sources of in- 
spiratiorn it is not surprising that the 
lay mind often goes astray. It was 
one of the cloth who in later years told 
me the story of a brother minister who 
resigned a charge of many years to ac- 
cept a parish only ten miles away. ‘I 
feel that I am called,’ he said. A prac- 
tical member of his vestry inquired 
what salary the new parish was to pay, 
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and, on receiving his answer, dryly re- 
marked: ‘Dear brother, that is not a 
call; 1¢'s.a raise, ” 

Cambridge, young Thayer’s native 
place, has smelled of the ink pots ever 
since one Day set up the first Ameri- 
can printing press in the precincts of 
Harvard College. It was hardly 
strange, therefore, that the father, real- 
izing that the printing art is a great 
educator, should have purchased for 
the twelve-year-old lad a small press 
and a few fonts of type. That was the 
beginning of a publishing career which 
was ended, or perhaps only interrupted, 
when quarter of a century later the 
senior publisher of Everybody's with- 
drew from active participation in the 
affairs of the magazine. 

The boy began, as so many of us did, 
by printing calling cards at ten to 
twenty cents a dozen. He made money, 
bought a small foot-power press, pub- 
lished a four-page monthly called The 
Printer, often exchanged advertising 
space for fruit, candy or a bunch of 
mild cigarettes, and, all told, cut such a 
figure in the college town that Charles 
Walker, superintendent of the River- 
side Press, from whom he used to buy 
scrap paper, would pat him on the head 
and say: “Keep on, John; some day 
you will be the head of a publishing 
house as big as this.” 

There were other pastimes, of course, 
besides printing in the Cambridge of 
the seventies—swimming in the Charles 
at Magazine beach, entrance through a 
secret passage into the Beacon Park 
racecourse in Brighton, and innumer- 
able games of amateur baseball. Among 
John Adams Thayer’s companions was 
one who later attained celebrity as a 
professional pitcher, and whose _ un- 
timely death thousands of New Eng- 
landers recail—the late John Clarkson. 
“He was then, in fact, the pitcher of a 
club called the ‘Centennials,’ which I 
captained. One match game with a 
Boston club I can never forget. Both 
pitchers were excellent, and at the end 
of the fifth inning neither side had 
made a run. The ‘Centennials’ were on 
the outfield; Clarkson had struck out 
two men and excitement ran high. My 
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position at this critical juncture was 
that of catcher, and, as gloves and 
masks were expensive, our club did not 
possess them. The upshot of this en- 
forced economy was disastrous for me. 
Clarkson’s next ball was a foul tip, and 
as he already had much of the speed for 
which he was celebrated later, it shot 
through my hands, and, striking my 
mouth, knocked me down. Obliged to 
go to a neighboring house for repairs, 
| found on my return that our opponent 
had scored three runs. I was able to 
resume my place, however, and, as the 
rival pitcher lacked Clarkson’s staying 
power, the Boston club went home de- 
feated. I bear with me yet, unnoticed 
by the world, some results of that, to 
me, famous game of ball.” 

It was only natural for a boy reared 
in such an environment to look for 
work in a printshop as soon as it was 
determined that the family circum- 
stances would not permit his staying 
to be graduated at the high school. 
The composing room thus furnished 
his secondary education; the world be- 
came his university. As printer in va- 
rious shops of Boston and Chicago he 
learned more than a trade; he gained 
an appreciation of the complex rela- 
tions existing in modern industry. 

The late John K. Rogers, whom 
many New England people remember 
as a courteous, dignified and amiable 
gentleman of the old school, gave John 
Adams Thayer a valuable opportunity 
when he admitted him to the service 
of the Boston Type Foundry as an em- 
ploye in the specimen department. The 
future publisher did important things 
while he was learning typographical 
wrinkles in this establishment. Yet his 
restless ambition to go higher made 
him chafe under the conservatism of 
the management of both the Boston 
and the St. Louis foundries, which 
were then in close alliance. After he 
had spent some years in the West he 
was back in Boston in 1891, at a time 
when rumors spread of the imminent 
absorption of the type foundries of the 
country by a trust, backed by English 
capital. The outlook for an assured 
position in the business was uncertain. 
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Most of the employes were beginning 
to wonder just what would become of 
them. At this juncture there appeared 
in the Boston Herald an advertisement 
for a man to take charge of the adver- 
tising pages of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Mr. Thayer read this advertisement 
with interest on a Boston-Cambridge 
street car and made application for the 
position, securing which he arrived in 
Philadelphia, still an emulator of Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

For six years he was with the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, which in the last years 
of President Harrison’s administration 
was beginning its remarkable career of 
prosperity under the editorship of the 
versatile Edward Bok. Its publisher, 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, soon after the new 
advertising manager’s advent, con- 
ceived the plan, new at that time, of 
issuing a periodical which should be 
artistic from cover to cover. This meant 
that he must not only use better illus- 
trations, but replace all the black and 
heavy types then used for advertising 
with the lighter styles just coming into 
vogue. To carry out this revolution 
fell to Mr. Thayer, as did the conduct 
of a long-running fight with leading 
advertisers who wanted to continue at 
their own sweet will to insert electro- 
types of their own production. 

The office of the Philadelphia period- 
ical in the early nineties was undoubt- 
edly a great school for study of adver- 
tising problems. Mr. Thayer’s enthu- 
siasm kindles as he tells of accom- 
plishments. “Many fallacies were dis- 
pelled here, many theories tested. One 
interesting advertising fact we devel- 
oped was woman’s undoubted influence 
over man. A manufacturer of men’s 
suspenders, for example, thought it a 
waste of money to advertise in a wom- 
an’s magazine. We proved him wrong. 
Following up this idea, probably the 
first political announcement aimed at 
men through women now appeared in 
our publication. Paid for by the Na- 
tional Republican Committee, it devoted 
a page to an entertaining tale of a 
woman who went abroad thinking she 
could buy superior dress goods cheaper 
than at home.” 
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The advertising manager of the La- 
dies’ Home Journal, with a salary of five 
thousand dollars—it seems a small one 
considering the large responsibilities, 
for a college professor who could not 
on his life direct two stenographers 
and an office boy often gets as much— 
was ambitious to emerge from the sal- 
aried class. He wanted an interest in 
the business. With help from a friend 
who had a “smooth” literary style he 
proposed to Mr. Curtis that he be given 
an option on twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of the stock. This suggestion 
was not received with enthusiasm by 
Mr. Curtis, and soon after Mr. Thayer 
left Philadelphia to become business 
manager for Frank A. Munsey, “a bril- 
liant man—in more ways than one.” 

This publisher of remarkable publi- 
cations, who had braved New York 
with a gripful of manuscripts and about 
forty dollars in cash, and who during 
the financial panic of 1907 made mil- 
lions by his purchases of Steel com- 
mon, made an oral agreement with his 
new business manager -at a salary of 
$7500. The actual relationship lasted for 
“a month and a day,” as Mr. Thayer 
humorously puts it. 

Soon after the termination of this re- 
lationship Mr. Thayer came across the 
serviceable hint that the Boston Journal 
needed an advertising manager. Off 
went a letter of application to Stephen 
O’Meara, the publisher of the daily 
which Mr. Munsey has since then added 
to his string. The position was se- 
cured. The advertising expert brought 
a fresh pair of eyes to bear upon his 
birthplace. He seems to have encoun- 
tered the dead hand quite as frequently 
as the glad hand. 

“With the Ladies’ Home Journal I had 
dealt with large advertisers, and I ex- 
pected to reach a similar clientele here. 
But the pillars of Boston commerce 
were another race of beings altogether. 
As regards advertising, the great ma- 
jority of dry goods merchants still 
dwelt in the Middle Ages. They put 
in a new elevator occasionally; they 
now and then enlarged their stores; 
but, prosperous by Boston standards, 
they saw no reason why they should 








change their outworn methods of ad- 
vertising. Entrenched behind their 
Chinese wall of indifference, I found 
them as difficult to get at as the resi- 
dents of Bar Harbor, who, in my one 
experience as a book agent, would 
neither see me nor the volume I had to 
sell. Finally I drove an entering wedge 
with the house of Shepard, Norwell & 
Company.” 

Despite success in this connection 
and in others, Mr. Thayer chafed under 
a salary limit which could not be ex- 
ceeded whatever the amount of his 
commissions, and, after a holiday trip 
to Cuba in the winter of 1899, worked 
with the Journal with an eye open to an- 
other position elsewhere. 

The chance came—an opportunity to 
become advertising manager of the De- 
lineator. Friendships formed while with 
this periodical and possession of a lit- 
tle ready money made it possible for 
Mr. Thayer in 1903 to join with George 
W. Wilder of the Butterick Company 
and Erman J. Ridgway in purchasing 
Everybody's Magazine. ‘The achieve- 
ments of the magazine under the tri- 
umvirate are a matter of recent history. 

The story of the capture of Mr. Law- 
son’s series of “Frenzied Finance” ar- 
ticles Mr. Thayer relates with especial 
gusto. His relationship with the State 
street financier dates back farther than 
one might have guessed. In the good 
old torchlight days John Adams Thayer 
was a high private in the Hayes and 
Wheeler Cadets, of which Thomas W. 
Lawson was captain. The young gen- 
tlemen, as it happened, were not then 
personally acquainted, for even in cam- 
paign clubs captains and privates are 
far removed. 

The idea of getting Mr. Lawson to 
write an exposure of some of the minor 
aspects of high finance was first sug- 
gested by Mr. Wilder. It made an in- 
stant appeal to Mr. Thayer, who came 
over to Boston, taking with him the 
editor, John O’Hara Cosgrove. 

“As a preliminary move we first 
called on my friend, General Charles 
H. Taylor of the Boston Globe. He 
readily gave me a letter of introduc- 
tion, and as I have often known trifles 














to score where larger artillery fails, | 
thought it expedient to ask him to men- 
tion that, a Boston boy myself, I had 
once marched among Mr. Lawson’s 
torchlight hosts. This General Taylor 
did, and, as Mr. Lawson himself after- 
wards told me, the allusion reached its 
mark.” 

Largely through this lucky circum- 
stance and Mr. Cosgrove’s persistent 
siege of the financier’s outer office an 
arrangement was finally reached. Mr. 
Lawson announced that he intended 
“to write the articles for serial publi- 
cation without payment, and to adver- 
tise them in the daily newspapers at 
his own expense. We had secured a 
prize unique in the annals of magazine 
publishing. 

“But where, it was often asked, did 
Lawson come in? There was no ready 
answer to the question, for we never 
precisely knew. 

“The profit to Everybody's was hap- 
pily less remote. Mr. Lawson’s first 
article sketched, in his inimitable way, 
what he meant to tell. The hors-d’euvres 
of the feast to follow, it whetted the ap- 
petite of the American public as never 
did cocktail and caviare tempt the pal- 
ate of the veriest gourmet. Nor did 
Jonak open wider eyes upon his record- 
breaking gourd than we turned on the 
miracle wrought in our circulation. We 
beheld the wonderful vision of owning 
a great magazine property without the 
long, hard, preparatory struggle of a 
‘Munsey’ or ‘McClure’; we saw our- 
selves, free of worry as to personal 
needs, possessed of power to continue 
our work for what we believed to be 
the common good.” 

Mr. Thayer had, of course, many an 
interesting interview with the wizard 
of State street during the months in 
which the articles were running. He 
was a witness of the sensational con- 
ference between his author and Colonel 
W. C. Greene, who counted so many 
notches in his gun. 

In February, 1905, occurred the cele- 
brated birthday dinner at the Hotel St. 
Regis, at which covers were set for 
about forty of Mr. Thayer’s personal 
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friends, each of whom listened to a 
long-distance telephone message from 
Mr. Lawson in Boston. Although no 
reporters were admitted, the newspa- 
pers published more or less accurate 
accounts of the affair. They could not, 
however, reproduce Mr. Lawson’s let- 
ter, which was copyrighted then and 
which is now published for the first 
time. 

Among the fortunate occurrences 
when the Lawson serial was beginning 
to run was the selection for the July 
cover design of an eagle with outspread 
wings and the American flag printed 
in strong colors. The display of Old 
Glory attracted the attention of an 
argus-eyed patriot of Massachusetts 
who had secured the passage of a law 
prohibiting the use of the flag for ad- 
vertising purposes. The magazine was 
declared suppressed, but the newsdeal- 
ers proceeded to sell it without covers. 
The negotiations between the publish- 
ers and the police brought invaluable 
national publicity to the publication 
just at the time when it counted most. 

In the height of the prosperity of the 
magazine Mr. Thayer severed his ac- 
tive connection with it. A weekly 
newspaper, to the establishment of 
which he was opposed, ran but a short 
time. “But Everybody's,” he writes, 
“soundly based, has gone on from 
strength to strength. Even as I end 
this chapter the newspapers tell me 
that by increasing the stock by three 
millions the Butterick Company has 
acquired Everybody's Magazine. ‘Three 
millions of Butterick stock for the pub- 
lication we bought in 1903 for seventy- 
five thousand dollars! And it is worth 
it—even more.” ‘These memoirs, im- 
mensely more entertaining than the or- 
dinary successful work of fiction, will 
especially interest book-loving New 
England. Their author has the sim- 
plicity and purity of style that grows 
out of sincerity. His story is a revela- 
tion of a personality as well as a narra- 
tive of remarkably interesting happen- 
ings. It is literature, just as truly as 


the memoirs of Grant or Franklin are 
literature. 
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THEODORE N. VAIL 
\ N accurate and far-sighted student of the economic 





and industrial problems of the day—a master-mind 

in organizing material forces—a leader of men, with 
a genius for assigning to each his proper place, and in- 
spiring enthusiasm and loyalty,—these are some of the 
dominant traits of character of the chief executive officer 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Measured by any standard Mr. Vail is entitled to be ranked 
among the foremost leaders in the commercial and indus- 
trial life of the world. His strong will, sound sense, and 
absolute self-reliance, have made him a tremendous practi- 
cal force in the affairs of life. In every field of service in 
which he has played a part he has shown great efficiency 
and rare judgment. His administration of the telephone 
interests clearly demonstrates his tremendous grasp of a 
large public service agency, and its proper relation to the 
public which it serves. With these strong qualities of 
administration are mingled the fine qualities of the true 
gentleman and the steadfast friend. 
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SAMUEL LELAND POWERS 
G jis vs LELAND POWERS-—stars danced when 


he was born, else how account for that rare and bub- 

bling humor with which the man has met every 
rough place in life—and he had to climb over many of them 
before he became the great advocate, skilled jurist, wise 
statesman and large-hearted humanitarian he is to-day. It 
is no belittling of his dignity that his mighty army of 
friends wipe out the last three letters of his given name. 
His enemies—but he has none excepting those that every 
man of honor should have, and even they would rather be 
his friends if they could. In him the law loses its austerity, 
but none of its force. Through his practice politics become 
clean, yet no less virile and expectant of victory. By his 
example every-day life has in it something to cheer and 
to ennoble those who are brought within its radius. No 
one has yet decided which is the larger, his intellect or 
his heart. He has accomplished much, but rides rough-shod 
over the feelings of no man. “Suaviter in modo; fortiter 
in re’—that is Samuel Leland Powers. 
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TIMOTHY E. BYRNES 


YHO are the ten men of Boston who rank foremost 

/ as vital forces in the community? It might be 
difficult to agree upon the list, but there would be 

a very general agreement upon the name of Timothy E. 
3yrnes. The public at large may have but a slight idea of 
the services Mr. Byrnes has rendered, but there are many 
who appreciate that they have been invaluable. New Eng- 
land born and Western bred, trained in the law and in rail- 
road practice in the broad field of the great West, Mr. 
Byrnes was one of the able staff whom President Mellen of 
the New Haven induced to come East with him to shape 
the destinies of his railroad along the broader ways that he 
had marked out for it. His work has brought about an era of 
good feeling. It has been his lot to deal with large ques- 
tions of State and of traffic constantlyarising. He has done 
this tactfully, yet with open and above-board methods, 
clean-handed, frank and even plain-spoken upon occasion, 
but in ways that have made him hosts of friends and a gen- 
uine friend of hosts of men. 
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DANIEL GOULD WING 


R. WING was born in Davenport, Iowa, in 1869. 
At the age of seventeen became messenger in a 


bank at Lincoln, Nebraska. In 1890 he became 
cashier of the American Exchange National Bank of Lin- 
coln. In 1897 Mr. Wing of Davenport, lowa, was appointed 
National Bank examiner and in 1899 when the affairs of the 
Broadway National and the Globe National came under his 
inspection he was appointed receiver for both institutions. 
From the almost hopelessly involved conditions he worked 
out their affairs so that he was able to pay the depositors of 
both banks one hundred cents on the dollar, and, in addition, 
paid a dividend to the shareholders of the Globe bank. 
He was made vice-president of the Massachusetts 
National Bank in 1900 and in 1903 when the Massachusetts 
National and the First National merged, he was elected 
president of that institution, and under his management the 
bank has had a most successful growth. A splendid rec- 
ord of usefulness ranks Mr. Wing as among our foremost 
bankers. 
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JOSEPH H. O’NEIL 


OSEPH H. O’NEIL was born on March 23, 1853. 
Holding many offices of trust, elective and appointive, 
he represented his district in Congress from 1889 to 
1895. As acongressman his sound judgment impressed 

the leaders of the House and he was soon admitted to the 

coterie which directs national legislation. His career as 

a national legislator was of benefit to his district, and 
pleasure to himself, as no little of his charm is as a racon- 
teur of incidents and stories of men of national interest. 

His prominence in public affairs and in banking circles 
is due to an intuitive ability to embrace opportunities, with 

a consequent reaping of the rewards which come to the 

The Federal Trust Company was a bold 

enterprise in a city where bankers imagine that vested 

position means the right to exclude rivals. Its first and 
only president, Mr. O’Neil, aided by a directorate of wide- 
awake and up-to-date business men, has succeeded in mak- 
ing this bank an important factor in the financial and 


venturesome. 


commercial world. 
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RALPH L. FLANDERS 


R. FLANDERS came to the Conservatory as assist- 
ant manager in July, 1899. 
was elected manager—one of the youngest men 

ever entrusted with the responsibility of so large an insti- 

Under Mr. Flanders’ management the business of 

the Conservatory has been placed on a strong financial 

basis, the student body showing an increase of one thou- 
sand during the first four years of his administration. 

In 1907 Mr. Flanders began work on a plan to establish 
In the spring of the following 
year The Boston Opera Company was organized, and dur- 
ing the year and a half of its organization he was the gen- 
eral manager of the company and is now a member of the 
Board of Directors and one of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Flanders’ ability in the building up of these two 
great musical organizations places him in the front rank 
of those rare men of combined business and artistic ability 
who are devoting their time to the establishment of the 
highest forms of music in the United States. 


In January, 1904, he 


Grand Opera in Boston. 
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JOHN M. GRAHAM 


ROBABLY no banker in the city of Boston works 
longer hours, is more devoted to and in love with 

his business, than John M. Graham of the Inter- 
national Trust Company of Boston with which he ‘has been 
identified as president since shortly after its organization 
and is, therefore, the oldest, in point of service, of any of 
the presidents of the banks and trust companies in the city. 
President Graham brings to his official duties a wealth 
of experience and training that few could equal. After 
finishing his education with the study and practice of law, 
he entered the business of banking almost fifty years ago 
under the old Massachusetts state system and Suffolk sys- 
tem of redemption of state bank circulation. This soon 
gave way to the national banking system, in which he was 
engaged for about eighteen years, when he assumed the 
presidency of the International Trust Company. This in- 
stitution is a credit and honor to the city and a monument 


to the untiring industry, integrity and ability of its presi- 
dent. 
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The supreme art event of the suim- 
mer, of the year, perhaps of many 
years, is the acceptance by the com- 
mittee of the designs by Bela Pratt for 
the embellishment of the entrance of 
the Boston Public Library. 

Not only have the designs been ap- 
proved, but the sculptor has received 
his commission together with the first 
payment, and has begun work on the 
full-sized figures. 

The photographs herewith give a 
good idea of the designs and are worthy 
of the closest study. 

The Boston Public Library is the 
most satisfactory architectural prod- 
uct of American skill. The two pedes- 
tals that flank the triple doors and 


unify the entrance have long offered a 
problem that has incited the zeal and 
baffled the skill of the sculptor. It 
seemed to be reserved to Mr. Pratt to 
catch the thought, which was a true 
inspiration, of lowering the figures 
into the pedestals, preserving their 
simple massiveness and giving to the 
figures themselves a more telling back- 
ground than the intricate confusion of 
ornamentation overhead made possible 
for figures superimposed upon the ped- 
estals. So placed, everything that has 
been tried lost dignity and became 
trivial—a mere added detail to a be- 
wilderment of detail. 

Mr. Pratt’s idea is the result of a 


profound study of the architects’ ideals 
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‘““SCIENCE,’’ FROM BELA PRATI’S DESIGNS FOR THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


and splendidly completes the unfin- 
ished feature of the entrance. 

In order to further emphasize the 
architects’ purpose in placing the two 
pedestals as they did, Mr. Pratt has 
faced his figures at an inward angle, 
converging toward the entrance and 
contributing to its unity of effect. 

In the two figures themselves, repre- 
senting “Art” and “Science,” we find 
something at once classic and intensely 
modern. In the first place they are 
frankly, humanly, beautiful, feminine, 
warm with the maternal spirit. This 
is particularly noticeable in the figure 
of “Art,” which is itself the. embodi- 
ment of that which riots through its 
star-eyed dreams. The “Science” of 
Mr. Pratt’s conception is not a positive, 
dogmatic, know-it-all kind of science. 
It is full of brooding wonder. It is an 
Emersonian science, magnificently ap- 
propriate, a fitting embodiment of the 
intellectual spirit of the city. 

In a year’s time these two noble fig- 
ures will be in place, and after their 
emplacement all the commercialism in 
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the world cannot undignify Copley 
square. 

We congratulate Mr. Pratt, who, al- 
though still a young man, has achieved 
what might well be the acme of a life- 
work. 

We congratulate Boston on the 
breadth and discernment of a commit- 
tee who were able and willing to see a 
seer in his own city. 





CONCERNING MUSICAL EDUCATION 

“The remark which is so constantly 
heard on every side, ‘I’m fond of mu- 
sic, but I don’t understand it,’ would 
be utterly stamped out if our school 
children, instead of always being made 
to sing, were taught what to listen for 
in music.” 

And this might be taken to heart by 
others not represented by the public 
school. The dilettantism of we Ameri- 











cans in all forms of art ought to be a 
signal for some crusading in the cause. 

The rapidity with which the apprecia- 
tion of serious music has grown is a 
cause of never-ceasing wonder to those. 
who have been affected by it directly or 


indirectly. Ten years after the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was formed The- 
odore Thomas, practically forced out 
of New York, organized the Chicago 
Orchestra. The next few years saw 
the formation of the Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burg (now defunct) and Philadelphia 
orchestras, and the last five years have 
seen the establishment on a sound basis 
of admirable orchestras in St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis and Seattle, 
with more or less “casual” orchestras 
established in a score of other cities 
west of the Alleghanies. If none of 
these orchestras is prosperous in the 
sense of being profitable from a finan- 
cial point of view, it is because the 
genius has yet to be found who can put 
an orchestra either in America or 
Europe on a profitable basis and yet 
maintain high artistic ideals. On the 
other hand, the concerts of these or- 
chestras are almost without exception 
attended by large and appreciative au- 
diences, and where hundreds of dollars 
were spent for serious music thirty 
years ago, tens of thousands are spent 
to-day. 

It is not going too far to say that in 
this development the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra has been by far the 
greatest single factor. In it all orches- 
tras organized since have found their 
model. From the beginning it was suc- 
cessful. Its career was able to con- 
vince “doubting Thomases” that there 
was decidedly a place in America for 
serious music seriously performed. 
Never since it was organized has there 
been any compromise toward what is 
generally known as “popular” music. 
The policy which has actuated its 
conductors and its management from 
the beginning is that the only 


way to educate an unappreciative 


public to a taste for good music is to 
persist in giving it good music, per- 
formed in as perfect manner as hu- 
manly possible. 


The early years of 
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the orchestra, outside of Boston at 
least, were not always full of sunshine. 
The fact that to-day it can go any- 
where in this country and play to very 
large audiences is one of the results of 
the pertinacity which characterized the 
years in which it was doing what might 
really be called “missionary work.” The 
career of the orchestra has been one of 
glory. In the beginning it aimed at the 
highest ideals, and in its pursuit of 
them there has been no faltering. Its 
career has been not only an example 
for other orchestras to follow, but a 
source of constant encouragement to 
them in the dark days that must always 
come to any artistic enterprise. 





“THE RAMRODERS” 
“The Ramroders” (Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York), by Holman Day, is a 


’ 


novel of “practical politics,” in the au- 
thor’s native State of Maine. While 
there is a great crowd of politicians of 
all degrees among the characters, the 
chief interest centers upon old Thelis- 
mar Thornton, the entirely unscrupu- 
lous “boss,” and his grandson, Harlan 
Thornton, a young politician of the 
newer type, who brings higher ideals 
to public life. Old Thornton is famil- 
iarly called “the Duke.” His guiding 
principle is to “play the game.” He 
asks, “Did you ever know a man to get 
anywhere in politics if he didn’t play 
the game—honesty or no honesty?” 
Looking back on his own political ac- 
tivity and the methods he had em- 
ployed, he remarks: “I’d have played 
the game different with angels, but I 
couldn’t find the angels.” The cynical 
old leader has native shrewdness and 
the temperamental gift of keeping his 
head cool in the most heated political 
atmosphere. He modifies his methods 
to suit the exigency, believing “there 
are some things in politics that have to 
be done as gentle and careful as pick- 
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ing a rose petal off a schoolma’am’s 
shoulder.” The dramatic events of the 
story arise from Harlan’s breaking 
away from “the Duke” to champion 
the cause of the Governor, who has 
been nominated merely to save the 
State machine from going to pieces. 
Of course, there is a love story in which 
two girls are involved, but all ends as 
happily as the sentimental reader may 
desire. Harlan Thornton is a good 
fighter, and in the end he wins the ad- 
miration of his grandfather ; but among 
the lessons learned by him in the cam- 
paign is that honesty of purpose and 
personal integrity are in themselves not 
enough to secure clean politics when 
so many conflicting interests enter into 
the game. The story is well told by 
Mr. Day, with an abundance of shrewd 
humor and the presentation of Down 
East characters with so much clever- 
ness. ae 
“THE SCAR” 

A novel of the New South, by 
Warrington Dawson. With the 
favorable criticisms of England and 
France, “The Scar’ comes to _ its 
native land like an opera or play with 
a successful London season behind it. 
In addition, the fortunate chance that 
brought Mr. Warrington Dawson into 
an acquaintance with Theodore Roose- 
velt has secured a recommendation for 
his novels that might well cause the 
young novelist to awake some morning 
and find himself famous. Mr. Daw- 
son’s success, indeed, will depend not 
on advertisement, but on the intrinsic 
merit of his work. This “The Scar” 
possesses in a marked degree. It is 
notably a book of an environment. An 
almost visible pressure of deprivation 
and hopelessness rolls like a heavy 
cloud of battle smoke throughout the 
novel, rising just high enough to re- 
veal the wasted fields of the South- 
land. All the characters are prostrate 
beneath the sullen force of environ- 
ment with the fatalistic submission 
that is peculiar to MHardy’s novels. 
Eleanor, the heroine, is moulded by 
the poverty of the denuded South as 
inevitably as her rigid mother-in-law. 
In the case of the younger woman, how- 


ever, the pitiless pressure of the bare 
farm life serves only to strip from a 
rather unlovely character the frivoli- 
ties and assurance of a sophisticated 
life. From the older woman it has 
taken all but her uncompromising 
firmness of will. 

Yet, poor as it may be, the South is 
still essentially the land of romance, 
and “The Scar” has a union of North 
and South as the mainspring of its 
story. It is a good story as well as a 
powerful one. In all its phases the 
book is representative of the new ten- 
dency to see the South, no longer in 
the romance of its old plantation days, 
but in the hard realism of that present 
which still exists after the war and the 
reconstruction. 

The book is published by Small, 
Maynard & Co. at $1.50. 


“ASTIR” 

Such is the unusual title of “A Pub- 
lisher’s Life-Story,’ by John Adams 
Thayer. 

The title is as appropriate as it is un- 
usual. Few lines of effort give a man 
so intimate a part in so wide a range 
of activities as publishing of the type 
in which Mr. Thayer was engaged. 

“Astir” gives more anecdotal side- 
lights on incidents in which the busi- 
ness and reading world are interested 
than any book of autobiographical con- 
fession published in a long while. In- 
cident crowds incident and story treads 
on the heels of story. Now it is Roose- 
velt, now it is Lawson; again, it is Hall 
Caine or Eugene Field—authors, pub- 
lishers, business men, public men—a 
wealth of material that gives the book 
a real documentary value to the stu- 
dent of the history of our own times, as 
well as rendering it intensely interest- 
ing. 

Intended originally for posthumous 
publication, and drawn to the light by 
the earnest solicitations of the favored 
few who knew something of its con- 
tents, the book attains to a frankness 
and fulness of statement not often 
achieved in similar publications. The 
book is published by Small, Maynard 
& Company at $1.20 net. 
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MONTPELIER 

The general principle on which the 
Montpelier Board of Trade is organ- 
ized is in effect that its value to the 
community depends quite as much on 
the improvements it can effect in the 
scheme of things at present existing 
in the city and vicinity as regards its 
government, and its social, political, 
educational and commercial welfare, as 
in the introduction of new industries. 

However, a fund has been pledged, 
aggregating $20,000, on a _ scheme 
whereby the subscribers of shares val- 
ued at $100 each shall be subjected to 
a call of not more than twenty-five per 
cent. of their subscription in any one 
year, for the encouragement of new 
industries on a sound business basis. 
While this fund is not yet in active op- 
eration, it is expected that in a short 
time it will be available, and if proper 
opportunity is presented this per cent. 
fmay be called for consecutively until 
the entire amount is in active invest- 
ment, the details of the latter to be ar- 
ranged by a committee of the sub- 
scribers, which will probably be made 
up of the directors of the board. 

We are starting a department or bu- 
reau of information for the mutual ad- 
vantage of the farmers in this vicinity 
and those who reside in the larger 
cities, whereby the former may list 
their names as desirous of taking sum- 
mer boarders, and the latter may be re- 
ferred to suitable and reputable places 
for summer outings, or in other words 
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the supply and demand for the sum- 
mer outing place may be placed in 
communication, to the mutual advan- 
tage of each. 

The general work of the board is 
done through a list of fourteen commit- 
tees, as follows: Transportation, new 
industries, granite, power, municipal 
affairs, merchants’, finance, agriculture, 
real estate, receptions, conventions, 
publicity, membership and _ general, 
each committee investigating matters 
referred to it or coming within its ju- 
risdiction, and reporting to the direc- 
tors for definite action. 

We have amicably settled several 
complaints from patrons of public util- 
ities, including telephone, telegraph, 
steam and electric railroads, to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of both the companies 
and patrons, and are meeting with suc- 
cess in securing improvements in mu- 
nicipal affairs and in the general con- 
duct of the business of the city; but as 
the reorganized Board of Trade has but 
begun its duties, there is much yet to 
be done before we may be said to be 
thoroughly established on a basis for 
the best results. 

Weare particularly fortunate in hav- 
ing as president Hon. Joseph A. De- 
Boer, the president of the National 
Life Insurance Company, with $50,- 


000,000 of business, as his influence and 
counsel are invaluable. 

A booklet setting forth the advan- 
tages of Montpelier as a clean, well- 
lighted, 


well-governed city, provided 
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with the best educational and library 
advantages, and altogether a most de- 
lightful home, is in process of publica- 
tion. FRED E. GLEASON, 
Secretary. 





BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

The efforts which the Chamber of 
Commerce is making for the promotion 
of the commercial and public interests 
of Boston and New England have met 
with conspicuous success in several in- 
stances during the last month. On 
Tuesday, June 14, the Legislature 
passed a bill for the abatement of the 
smoke nuisance, which had been pre- 
sented by the chamber’s committee on 
fuel supply after an examination and 
study of the problem, and of the effect 
of various smoke laws in other cities 
and their results—a study lasting over 
more than fifteen months. The bill, as 
passed by the Legislature, is entirely 
satisfactory to the chamber, and will, 
it is hoped and confidently believed, 
differ from all other bills, not only in 
assuring an abatement of the smoke 
nuisance, but in its enforcement entail- 
ing a minimum of hardship on the part 
of consumers. In fact, it is believed 
that this bill will enable consumers of 
coal to save money in the operation of 
their plants, as well as relieve the pub- 
lic as a whole from the inconvenience 
caused by a pollution of the atmos- 
phere which it has been heretofore im- 
possible to prevent. 

Another accomplishment which is a 
result in large measure of the activity 
of the chamber is favorable considera- 
tion by the committee on rules of the 
National House of Representatives of 
the Weeks bill for the conservation of 
the forests of the White Mountains and 
of the Appalachians. At the present 
writing it seems more than probable 
that the Weeks bill, which has received 
the indorsement of the Chamber of 
Commerce, as well as of the American 
Forestry Association, will become a 
law before the present session of Con- 
gress has adjourned. Any measure 
which promises to prevent the wanton 
destruction of the forests of New Eng- 
land is of the utmost economical value 
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to all our manufacturers who depend 
upon water power. 

The chamber has also recently un- 
dertaken to gather information telling 
of those results of intelligent farming 
in New England which have been con- 
spicuously successful, covering such 
special lines as fruit, tobacco, cranber- 
ries, potatoes, etc. Scattered all over 
New England are well-authenticated 
instances of striking successes along 
these lines, and it is believed that by 
compiling these facts and giving them 
publicity, knowledge of the opportuni- 
ties which New England offers to the 
intelligent and enterprising agricul- 
turist will be still further spread. The 
chamber hopes within a short time to 
be able to tabulate such statistics in a 
form which will lead to a wider appre- 
ciation of the opportunities which New 
England offers for exceptionally large 
returns on investments, not in fancy 
farms developed by money earned else- 
where, but in farms which have been 
made to pay for themselves out of their 
own earnings. _ 

Work undertaken by the chamber 
has also helped toward an agreement 
by the Legislature upon legislation es- 
tablishing a new harbor line in East 
Boston, and a new scheme for develop- 
ment within that line which meets a 
long-felt demand. Various committees 
of the chamber have worked for many 
months to bring about an agreement 
upon what is known as the Wads- 
worth harbor line, which provides an 
opportunity for the filling and use of 
a great area of flats lying between that 
line and the present harbor line. It fol- 
lows the general line of flats facing 
Governor’s Channel, so that the fill- 
ing would be in shoal water, and it pro- 
vides a method whereby the cost of 
constructing each of the piers which are 
needed to increase our dockage facilities 
will be about the same for each pier, 
instead of increasing as the old harbor 
line approaches deeper water. 

These various accomplishments indi- 
cate very clearly the extent to which 
the new Chamberof Commerce has been 
able to contribute to greatly needed im- 
provements. 

















ONE YEAR OF THE PILGRIM 
PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION 


A New Vital Force in New England’s Com- 
mercial Life 


It has been said that “Emerson was 
not a great poet; that he was not a 
great essayist; that he was not a 
master of style, but that he was the 
greatest force in the letters and thought 
of his time.” 

On April 28, a year ago, the Pil- 
grim Publicity Association was 
launched, with a nucleus of eighty- 
three members, all deeply interested 
in publicity, which depends upon 
commercial life just as much as 
commercial life depends upon publicity. 
The new association started out with 
the avowed intention “to promote 
among New England manufacturers 
and merchants a thorough understand- 
ing of the power of good advertising 

and in other ways to assist in 
the development of New England's 
commercial enterprises and resources.’ 
Since that time there have been eight 
monthly dinners of the club, and to- 
day its position forcibly brings to mind 
the quotation which heads this sum- 
mary, for in this short year the Pil- 
grim Publicity Association is recog- 
nized as a great force for the uplifting 
of New England. 


With an increase in membership 
from eighty-three to three hundred en- 
thusiastic members, composed of man- 
ufacturers, business men, publishers, 
newspaper men and those identified 
with professional publicity in its vari- 
ous branches, the year just closed sees 
the great organizations for the civic 
betterment of New England constantly 
calling upon the Pilgrim Publicity As- 
sociation for advice and assistance. The 
association is known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and its work recognized 
by men all over the country. 

Largely through the instrumentality 
of the association and its members en- 
thusiastic and successful clubs have 
been started in Springfield, Providence 
and Worcester ; they have absorbed the 
local association having to do with 
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merchants’ advertising in the City of 
Boston; they have been asked on sev- 
eral occasions for information and as- 
sistance by such organizations as the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston 


1915, Yale University, and various 
boards of trade in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Maine and Vermont have 
sent requests for the message to be car- 
ried to them. 

Boston 1915 is famous the country 
over as a model organization of its 
kind. At the time of their exposition, 
last November, they requested the Pil- 
grim Publicity Association to take 
charge of a municipal advertising ex- 
hibit, and there was shown there, both 
in picture and by lecture, the sort of 
advertising that is being done by such 
cities as Atlantic City, N. J., Seattle 
and Spokane, Wash., as well as by the 
Federated Railways of Switzerland, 
and men came the entire width of the 
continent to tell their story to a 
crowded hall. When Boston 1915 were 
launching their new magazine they of- 
fered a page to be used for the exploi- 
tation of the Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion, and on occasions where they have 
had speakers about New England they 
have applied for the latest information, 
that an up-to-date chronicle of this 
great uplifting force might be spread 
abroad. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
the largest and most efficient organiza- 
tion of its kind in the country, joined 
with the Pilgrim Publicity Association 
in its February dinner, and to an audi- 
ence of over four hundred business 
men, more than half of which were Pil- 
grims—an audience which included 
representatives of a number of boards 
of trade and New England and national 
associations of varied lines of trade— 
speeches were made amid great enthu- 
siasm which have since been read by 
millions of people, and have caused the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association and its 
work to be forcibly brought to the at- 
tention of the readers of great maga- 
zines, of trade journals and of newspa- 
pers, both metropolitan and local, well- 
nigh impossible to number. Two edi- 
tions were necessary of the monthly 
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journal published by the Chamber of 
Commerce which contained the report 
of this meeting, and in which five mem- 
bers of the Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion had contributed thirteen pages. 

The Massachusetts State Board of 
Trade asked for an affiliation of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, and to- 
day the younger association is repre- 
sented among the principal officers and 
on a special committee on publicity 
and promotion of the State Board. 

A credo, “I believe in New England,” 
copyrighted by the association and dis- 
tributed just before New Year’s, had 
such instant and spontaneous acclaim 
that it was published in every Boston 
paper, and either on the front or edi- 
torial pages of nearly one hundred 
newspapers in every section of New 
England, and brought forth additional 
editorials from nearly all the papers of 
Boston as well as the smaller cities. 
Copies of this credo were requested by 
individuals fromevery partof New Eng- 
land, and by great corporations in lots 
up to five thousand for distribution. It 
has been published broadcast in trade 
journals and house organs and placed 
in the hands of every hotel within the 
confines of the six states, and it to-day 
adorns the walls of many an office with 
its cheering and stirring uplift. 

A speakers’ bureau has been estab- 
lished, with over twenty men, leaders 
in their line, willing and glad to give 
their time and effort to spreading the 
word wherever it may be desired, and 
their message has been hailed with en- 
thusiasm by press associations, boards 
of trade, men’s clubs, conventions, in- 
stitutes and associations of other lines 
of trade, as well as by special invita- 
tion before a committee of Yale Uni- 
versity, and their assistance has been 
asked in preparing a course of modern 
commercial publicity before at least 
one other university. Who shall say 
that the Pilgrim Publicity Association 
has not in one short year become a vital 
living force in the business life of New 
England? But it has done more than 
this: To carry out its purpose, “to as- 
sist in the advancement of New Eng- 
land and the development of New Eng- 
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land’s commercial enterprises,” the bet- 
ter part of the year has been spent in 
the very careful preparation of six ad- 
vertisements which shall exploit to the 
American publicat largethe advantages 
of buying New England-made goods. 
The association has already obtained 
publicity to the value of thousands of 
dollars, to begin in July, for the inser- 
tion of these advertisements, which 
shall advertise New England-made 
goods, with more to follow in mediums 
of both general and local circulation, 
the volume and value of which will be 
difficult to compute. Special commen- 
dation has been received from boards 
of trade for this work, the first that has 
ever been done to definitely advance 
goods manufactured in the section of 
the country which has always stood for 
pre-eminence in manufacture. 

This is a tremendous undertaking 
which has been fraught with difficulties 
requiring the most careful considera- 
tion and handling, but it has been suc- 
cessfully carried through and to-day is 
fairly launched, with limitless possibili- 
ties to the manufacturer and merchant 
of New England. 

Among the speakers who have been 
attracted to the monthly dinners are 
such men as Hugh Chalmers of the 
Chalmers Detroit motor car, Erman J. 
Ridgeway, publisher of Everybody's 
Magazine; William C. Freeman, adver- 
tising manager of the New York Mail; 
Don C. Seitz, publisher of the New 
York World; James J. Storrow, of Bos- 
ton; Richard C. MacLaurin, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Lorin F. Deland and Herbert 
Kaufman, well-known business writers ; 
“Kalamazoo” Thompson; E. E. Fow- 
ler, of the Boston Sales Managers’ As- 
sociation, and others. 

As the year comes to a close and new 
committees take up the work for 
1910-11, they find newspapers lending 
enthusiastic support to the movement, 
and a spirit among the members which 
is bound to accomplish far more than 
even the wonderful results which have 
been brought about in this the first 
year of the Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion. 
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THE LEDGE, LOOKING ACROSS THE INTERVALE. 
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BETHLEHEM, N. H., From STRAWBERRY HILL 
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Hare’s LEDGE NEAR SAWYER’S RIVER 
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Mrs. WiLtt1AM Howarp TAFT AT HER SUMMER HOME IN BEVERLY 





